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CHAPTER XIII. 


MARK BROWN PLAYS THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


cab parts were more alien to Mark Brown’s character than that 
of the Good Samaritan ; yet circumstances ruled that he should 
play it on the night of Reuben’s temptation and meeting with Vera. 
The circumstances which kept him awake that night were of a very 
trivial nature ; mussels for supper, and some domestic changes his 
master’s marriage was to cause in the establishment. These changes 


and the mussels had been discussed at supper in the kitchen, and 
Mark retired to rest full of both, and equally unable to digest either. 
The changes affected his peace of mind, the mussels his body ; both 
united to keep him awake; so Mark lay tossing about, blaming alter- 
Mately the mussels and the new arrangements, the fishmonger and the 
Rector. 

Three new servants were to enter the household with the bride: a 
butler, a coachman and a lady’s maid. To the latter Mark had no 
objection ; to the two former he objected strongly, for he was to be 
under both, and would no longer have it all his own way with the 
Maid-servants. Instead of being king of the kitchen, he had sunk toa 
Mere under-servant, with a master in the stable and another in the 
pantry in addition to Mr. Ryot Tempest. As he lay considering 
these things, with the mussels heavy on his chest, he heard Vera’s 
bedroom door open, for his room was an attic over hers. A minute 
later and he heard the hall door open and shut, and, jumping out of 
bed he went to the window. By the bright moonlight he saw in the 
fatden the figure of his young mistress wrapped in her blue dressing- 
gown, her beautiful hair streaming down her back, the crisp, wavy, 
silken tresses veiling the graceful girlish form in a priceless cloth of 
gold as it flitted down the drive. 

Surprise, curiosity, suspicion, and a malignant pleasure were the 
Vatious emotions this apparition caused in Mark’s mind as he rubbed 
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his eyes to make sure he was not dreaming, though the mussels were 
doing their utmost to convince him he was very muchawake. Quick 
as possible he jumped into his nether garments and a coat, and, shoes 
in hand, stole quickly and noiselessly down the front staircase, and 
opening the hall door, let himself out much more quietly than Verg 
had done, 

The night was so bright that although Vera had the start of Mark 
by a few minutes, the first turn in the drive brought her within his 
sight. She was walking deliberately, and on the gravel path. Mark 
took to the grass lest his footsteps should betray him, and kept in 
shadow as much as possible, and as far off Vera as he could without 
losing sight of her. 

His object in thus keeping in the background was two-fold: he 
did not want his young mistress to know he was dogging her steps, 
and he was in mortal terror lest Captain Raleigh, whom he at once 
decided must be near at hand, should dart out from behind some tree 
and make short work of him. 

The fantastic shadows of the trees cast by the moon nai him 
nervous, and Vera’s figure, so weirdly beautiful in the pale moon- 
light as it glided mysteriously on before, did not tend to reassure 
him. 

It was perhaps not surprising that it never occurred to Mark that 
Vera was walking in her sleep. He had had no experience of som- 
nambulism, so her movements did not strike him as peculiar ; and it 
was characteristic of a mean nature like his that he should at once 
attribute her action, certainly a strange one, to a bad motive ; parti- 
cularly as he had conceived a great dislike for his master’s daughter, 
and was only too glad to get hold of anything he could turn against 
her. As he followed Vera down the drive he felt morally certain he was 
about to witness a stolen meeting between her and her lover. Pro- 
bably the meeting was to arrange her elopement, and if he could get 
near enough he might overhear their arrangements, and, by warning 
Mr. Ryot Tempest, frustrate their design, and render himself indis- 
pensable to his master. 

Half-an-hour before he had been cursing the mussels for keeping 
him awake; now he was ready to bless them and reward the fish- 
monger for affording him so golden an opportunity of distinguishing 
himself. 

When Vera left the grounds, letting the gate swing back after her, 
Mark, emboldened by the familiar sound, instead of following her out 
on to the open sward which lay between the Rectory garden and the 
canal, in the full light of the moon, stole into the shrubbery, and, 
under cover of the branches, watched her movements and looked 
furtively about for Captain Raleigh. 

To his astonishment, instead of Captain Raleigh, who should he 
see close to the water’s edge but Reuben Foreman with a bundle in 
his arms. The click of the gate caused him.to look round ; and ther, 
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to Mark’s further amazement, he saw Reuben take off his coat, wrap 
it round the bundle, which, as we know, he hid in the old tree, and 
then rush forward just in time to stop Vera from walking into the 
mill-pool. Mark, although near enough to see all this, was too 
far off to hear a word that was spoken, and the conclusion he jumped 
at was that Vera was attempting to commit suicide when the black- 
smith stopped her. But what in the name of all that was wonderful 
was Reuben Foreman, whom Mark knew to be ill in bed, doing in the 
middle of the night down by the canal ? 

‘What business had he there? What did the bundle he had 
disposed of so carefully contain? Did Vera know ? 

Apparently not ; but Mark intended to find out as soon as he could 
venture from his hiding-place. Presently Vera and Reuben began to 
walk slowly towards the Rectory gate, and as they passed the place 
where Mark was hidden, he could hear they were engaged in earnest 
conversation, but only a word here and there reached his ears. 

Should he follow them, and try to overhear their conversation, 
which would perhaps throw some light on their mysterious conduct ? 
Or should he gratify his curiosity, and see what that bundle in the 
tree contained ? : 

After a few moments’ hesitation he decided to do both: to run 
and look inside the tree first, and then follow this odd couple, and 
try to make out what they were discussing so earnestly. So, squeezing 
himself through the fence which enclosed the shrubbery, he ran to 
the tree, and, stooping down, he put in his hand, and found the 
bundle was warm, and moved when he touched it. Once again Mark 
tubbed his eyes, and once again those blessed mussels assured him 
he was not dreaming ; and then, half fearing the bundle might bite, 
he pulled it gingerly out of the tree, and, opening the shawl which 
wrapped it, he saw a sleeping infant. 

“T’'ll be shot if Iam awake,” said Mark, scratching his red head. 

But he was awake, and he wasn’t shot ; more’s the pity, perhaps. 

“ A baby, as Iam alive! I’d as soon have expected to find a lion 
oratiger! A brat a month old, and Reuben Foreman leaves it in the 
trunk of a tree with his coat for its bed in the middle of the night. 
Blessed if I can make head or tail of this; it beats me hollow.” 

And he looked again at the sleeping baby. Was Reuben the father ? 
Was the religious Reuben, the pious blacksmith, no better than the 
rest of the world? Had Mark caught his spiritual guide tripping ? 
Mark was ready enough to believe Reuben a hypocrite; to the im- 
pure nothing is pure ; all that the sweep touches is black. 

Suddenly the shawl in which the child was wrapped caught his eye; 
he knew it to be Janet’s, and in an instant he guessed that the child 
also was hers. Her long absence was accounted for at last. What 
Reuben was doing with it he now neither knew nor cared; he had 
but one idea: to find Janet, to tell her he knew her secret, and force 
her to marry him at once. As for the child, he did not care a straw 
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what became of that, and he bundled it back so roughly that the little 
creature woke and began to cry. 

Mark had no time to listen to the wailing infant; neither had he 
any further interest, for the present, in Vera and Reuben. His one 
thought was Janet, and he set off at once to the blacksmith’s Cottage 
to find her. 

He did not go by the lane, but took a short cut through the 
Rectory grounds, which brought him out half-way up the hill, on the 
top of which was Reuben’s cottage. There was no light to be seen 
when he got there. The door was locked, and the cottage, to all 
appearance, was empty. Not a sound was to be heard inside, and no 
response was made to his knocks. He walked round to the back and 
peeped in at the window which he knew to be Reuben’s bedroom, 
and saw a faint glimmer in the fireplace from the smouldering ashes 
of the fire Janet had kindled before she went to bed. 

As he peered through the window, which was a lattice, he found 
it was unfastened ; and, pushing it open, he climbed into the house 
and groped about for matches. On striking a light he found 
Reuben’s bed had been slept in, but in that room there was no trace 
of Janet’s presence. He listened attentively, but not a sound was to 
be heard except the slow ticking of the clock in the kitchen, whither 
he next crept on tip-toe. It was empty, and, as far as Mark could 
judge, no one had been there but Reuben, whose chair by the fire- 
place stood just as he had left it. 

Mark, however, determined to pursue his investigations still 
further. If Janet were not in the house, he could not do better than 
make use of this opportunity to look for any letters from her in 
Reuben’s desk and pockets. First of all, though, he might as well 
go upstairs. 

Accordingly, up he went. The door of Janet’s room was open, 
and Mark not being troubled with any delicacy of feeling—reverence 
of any kind was foreign to his character—walked in and found his 
suspicions confirmed. Janet’s bed was open, just as, apparently, she 
had jumped out of it. There were articles of clothing lying about the 
room, for she had evidently made but a hasty toilet ; and there was— 
yes, there was a baby’s sock on the floor, a baby’s hood and cloak 
carefully folded on a chest of drawers. 

He picked up the pink sock and put it in his pocket. It was a 
piece of circumstantial evidence which might be useful after this 
night of surprises was over. 

Janet had been home, then, and the baby was hers. These two 
facts were clearly established. But what Reuben could be doing with 
the infant in the middle of the night was as great a mystery as ever. 
That, however, did not trouble Mark so much as the fact that, though 
she had evidently been in the house that night, Janet was not to be 
found. 

Where was she? 
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Was she hiding? He searched every hole and corner of the cot- 
tage in which it was possible for Janet to conceal herself ; and at last, 
satisfied that she was not in the house, he left it by the same window 
he had entered by, and returned through the Rectory grounds to the 
old tree, resolved to take charge of the baby ; not from any philan- 
thropic motives, but because he thought if he had the child he 
possessed a most powerful means of forcing Janet to consent to his 
wishes. Instead of flying from him, she would rush to him to 
recover her infant, if she heard it was with him. The baby was 
a magnet whose power of attraction he was certain Janet would be 
unable to resist. He might repel; the child would attract ; and its 
influence would counterbalance his. 

Inspired with this idea, he ran like a hunted fox down the hill to 
the canal. But when he reached the greensward the first object that 
caught his eye was the great form of the blacksmith lying prone in 
front of the hollow tree, the light of the moon shining full on his 


face. 
“Ts he dead?” muttered Mark, as he bent over the prostrate 


re. 
Reuben had fallen on his side with his arms stretched up over his 
head, his mighty fists clenched as in agony. Mark touched one, 
half expecting to find it cold and stiff; but the fingers relaxed when 
he touched them, and, though unconscious, Reuben was breathing 
heavily. Satisfied that he was not in the presence of a corpse, 
Mark’s thoughts reverted to the infant, but on looking into the tree 
he found the child was gone ; only Reuben’s coat remained. 

Mark gnashed his teeth with rage when he found the child was 
gone, and, consequently, his plan frustrated. 

“Fool that I was not to take it with me,” he muttered; “she 
has got it herself now, I’ll be bound ; but where the dickens is she?” 

Neither the unconscious giant at his feet, nor the trees which 
surrounded him were able to answer this question, and Mark now 
bethought him that the best thing he could do was to turn his 
attention to Reuben. To move him alone was impossible ; he must 
knock up some of the neighbours if the blacksmith did not recover 
consciousness. But before doing this Mark doubled up the coat and 
put it under Reuben’s head for a pillow, turned him over on to his 
back, and then fetching some water in his own hat he tried to bring 
him back to life ; but in vain. 

“He hasn’t fainted. I count he is in a fever,” said Mark, desisting 
from his efforts and running to the nearest cottage for help. 

It was now about three o’clock, and the inmates of the cottage 
Mark went to were hard to wake. At length a sleepy head appeared 
at awindow to ask what was the matter, and on learning that Reuben 
Foreman was lying unconscious close by, Tom Liddiatt, the owner of 
the head, consented to come and give what assistance he could. 

“Call Jim, too; we can’t lift him alone,” said Mark. Jim was 
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the son of Tom Liddiatt, and an admirer of Janet’s, so he was not 
difficult to persuade to rise and help her father. 

“How did you come to find ’unin the middle of the night, 
Mark ?” asked Liddiatt, as the two men followed Mark to the spot 
where Reuben lay. Mark had conceived it possible this question 
would be asked, and was ready with an answer: needless to add an 
untrue one. 

‘Miss Janet came to the Vicarage and called me,” he answered, 
hoping to rouse the jealousy of the younger man. 

“ Janet ! Why, she hadn’t come home this tea-time when my missus 
was up there,” said Liddiatt senior. 

** Well, she is home now. At least she is gone for the doctor, 
And here is Mr. Foreman,” said Mark, shortly. 

A brief council was now held as to the best course to pursue, 
when, luckily for Reuben, Mark bethought him of the cottage 
hospital which had recently been opened in the village, but at present 
contained no patient. So a gate was taken off the hinges, and 
Reuben with much difficulty lifted on it and carried to the hospital, 

No sooner was Reuben thus disposed of than Mark rushed off to 
look for Janet. He had little doubt that she had returned to the 
cottage by now, and the hope of seeing her drove away all sense of 
fatigue, so he climbed the hill once again with alacrity, but was 
doomed to disappointment. The cottage was empty ; Janet was gone, 

Not a trace of her remained; her room was dismantled ; not a 
sign of her presence or of the baby’s was to be seen ; the clothes 
Mark had seen on his former visit were gone; to all appearance 
Janet had never been in the house, and Mark almost began to doubt 
if he had been awake the first time he entered the cottage that 
night. He rubbed his eyes, he scratched his head, but neither of 
these processes had the stimulating effect he desired on his mental 
faculties. So he turned on his heel, went downstairs, lighted one 
of Reuben’s pipes, and threw himself into his arm-chair to think 
over the events of the night. Vera had no doubt fastened the hall 
door, so he could not get into the Rectory till the servants were up; 
he might as well therefore remain here. There was no fear of anyone 
disturbing him, for he had fastened the window, so that no one could 
get in. 

“T can’t do much till master’s wedding is over; then my time is 
my own while he is honeymooning, and if I don’t find Janet and 
marry her before Reuben is out of the hospital—if he ever comes 
out—my name isn’t Mark Brown.” 

And having registered this resolution he fell asleep to dream of 
babies and mussels, of Janet and Reuben. When he woke it was 
broad daylight, and the events of the previous night seemed likea 
confused dream. Two facts, however, convinced him they were 
realities : he was in Reuben’s cottage, and the baby’s pink sock was 
safe in his waistcoat pocket. It was still too early to go to the 
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Rectory, so he made a fire and got himself a cup of tea, considering 
that his benevolent attention to Reuben the previous night entitled 
him to some light refreshment. And while drinking Reuben’s tea he 
considered if it were possible for him to return to the Rectory without 
the servants knowing he had been out all night. 

Fortunately for him he had the stable keys in his pocket, so by 
telling a lie the matter was simple enough. All he had to do if the 
servants taxed him with being out was to declare they had locked the 
back door after he went to do his stable-work that morning. It would 
involve some exchange of doubtful compliments with Mary, but he 
should stick to his statement. He did so, though later in the day he 
had to acknowledge he had been out most of the night; but as Mr. 
Ryot Tempest condoned this offence, the servants might say what 
they liked for all Mark cared ; his head was too full of Janet to allow 
him to think of anything else. To find her and intimidate her into 
marrying him by means of that little tell-tale sock he had in his 
pocket was now the object of his life. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MRS. CANTER FORGETS HER STOPS. 


Mrs. CANTER despised gardens. 

A drying-ground she could see some use in, but a lawn and flower- 
beds were like most people, she was wont to say, good for nothing 
except to make work for others todo. Accordingly Mrs, Canter’s 
garden was a drying-ground. Mary Jane did her best to redeem its 
ugliness by cultivating a few flowers, but her efforts were damped by 
the wet blankets which her mother literally, as well as figuratively, 
threw over her plants. 

The long grass was beyond Mary Jane, but she sowed seeds and 
planted bulbs, and Mrs. Canter trod on the seeds and the 
bulbs as it suited her convenience. Still there was a survival 
of the fittest, and some crocuses and daffodils, with a few tulips, 
already rewarded the child’s labour, though a prop might any day be 
driven remorselessly through her choicest root if it facilitated her 
mother’s operations. Three days out of the seven, sheets and towels, 
shirts and petticoats floated in the air over Mary Jane’s flowers, and 
were periodically examined with a critical eye by her mother. On 
the morning following Mark’s midnight adventures, Mrs. Canter was 
in her drying-ground pegging some linen on the lines to dry when 
she was interrupted by the postman. 

“Good-morning, Mrs. Canter. Busy as usual?” 

“Yes ; life’s for work, not for play. I was just thinking there area 
good many folks in the world would be a deal better for bleaching, 
as well as my linen. I know two or three I should like to peg on 
this line with these clothes for an hour or two.” 

“Ladies or gentlemen?” asked the postman. 
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‘Both. One is a lady; a real lady too, a widow, who is going to 
be married again to-morrow, more shame for her ; and the other js 
a man ; at least he ought to be; but poor things as they all are, he jg 
hardly worthy the name. However, Mark Brown’ll come to the 
gallows one day without any help from me, I daresay.” 

“Oh! I was half afraid you meant me. I bring more sorrow than 
comfort to most people in the course of the year, I fear.” 

“Ah! comfort is for heaven,” said Mrs, Canter, unconsciously 
quoting our greatest poet. 

“Well, here is a letter for you, Mrs. Canter; I hope you'll find 
some comfort in that.” 

‘Not likely. I'll take it as soon as I have propped up this line. 
Strange, isn’t it! One prop will keep a whole line full of clothes off 
the ground, just as one sensible woman will keep a whole family of 
fools out of the gutter.” 

“ Ah! I should not mind being one of the family if you were the 
prop,” said the postman, who, though ten years her junior, was a 
great admirer of Mrs, Canter. 

“Mr, Lane, I am a widow,” replied Mrs, Canter, putting her arms 
akimbo and facing her admirer with great dignity. 

“T know you are. If you had a husband living I should not have 
said it,” said Mr. Lane, who was a brave man in his way. 

* As I said before, Mr. Lane, I am a widow, and I haven't 
waxed wanton yet ; when I do I'll let you know. Mary Jane, let me 
catch you out here with that baby before breakfast again, and I'll 
wait on you,” said Mrs. Canter, whose temper was ruffled; not by 
the postman’s wooing, or Mary Jane’s imprudence, but by the thought 
of Mr. Ryot Tempest’s second marriage, which was uppermost in her 
mind to-day. The postman saw the moment was not propitious for 
pressing his suit, and departed; and as Mary Jane knew by ex- 
perience the sensation of being waited on by her mother was not a 
pleasant one, she also beat a hasty retreat. And Mrs. Canter, having 
hung out her linen, proceeded to read her letter. 

It was from a friend of Reuben’s, and it gave so bad an account 
of him that Mrs. Canter, who was feeling very anxious as to the 
effect Janet’s arrival might have on her brother, decided to go over 
for the day and see him. She had an ulterior motive, but that she 
did not acknowledge even to herself. This was, that she intended 
to call on Mr. Ryot Tempest and give him the benefit of her opinion 
on second marriages in general, and his own in particular. 

“ And I shan’t mind my stops to-day, as Reuben says, I can tell 
him,” said Mrs. Canter to herself, as she hastily assumed her weeds, 
which she always wore on Sundays and when she went out beyond the 
limits of the drying-ground. To forget her stops, in other words to 
forget herself, was, in the blacksmith’s opinion, one of Norah’s faults, 
and if present on such occasions he was wont to pull her up by: 
saying: ‘“ Mind your stops, Norah.” 
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To-day, however, Mrs. Canter seated her portly person in the 
train with the deliberate intention of not minding her stops. In fact, 
there was every prospect of her omitting them altogether, particu- 
larly if she arrived too late to catch a glimpse of Vera: which she 
did. During the journey Mrs. Canter’s mind was occupied not as 
might have been supposed with her brother’s illness, but with the 
enormity of Mr. Ryot Tempest’s conduct in giving Vera a step- 
mother so soon after her own mother’s death. 

“ He should have said no, for she asked him, I’ll be bound. Half 
the women do it is my belief, or there would not be so many mar- 
riages. Mrs. Jamieson did, as sure as my name is Canter. She 
might not have said it in plain English, perhaps ; she is too cunning 
for that; but she held up the apple and Master took and ate it like 
ninety-nine men out of every hundred have done since Adam’s time. 
‘Taint as if they were young, either; there might be some excuse 
_then; butit is true enough, no fool like an old fool! It would be 
a good day’s work to put a stop to that marriage, and I am not so 
sure I can’t doit. Perhaps if Madam Jamieson knew Master Rex 
had married the blacksmith’s daughter, she would not be so keen 
about marrying his father, for she is as puffed up with pride as an 
adder with poison, if half I hear of her is true. And she shall know 
it to-day, as sure as I am a laundress.” 

Thus mused Norah as the train bore her past the primrose- 
covered banks which would have delighted Mary Jane’s eyes. But, 
her mother was too full of her resolution to try and stop her late 
master’s marriage to pay any attention to primroses. She was im- 
patient to get to Woodford, for now that she had decided on her 
course of action she found she would have to make haste or she 
would not do all she wanted to do in the day. She decided to call 
at the Rectory and see what was to be done with the bridegroom on 
her way up to Reuben’s cottage; there she would have some dinner 
and then get a lift over to Mrs. Jamieson’s, and give that lady a little 
wholesome advice before she returned to Marling. 

However, in this case circumstances somewhat changed Mrs. 
Canter’s plans. In the first place, when she reached the Rectory she 
found no one at home; Vera had left two hours earlier, and Mr. 
Ryot Tempest was in the church superintending the decorations for 
his wedding the next day. The bishop was to perform the ceremony, 
but the wedding was to be a very quiet one, as both bride and 
bridegroom were still in mourning. This information Norah learnt 
from Mary the parlour-maid. She received it with sundry sniffs and 
snorts of indignation and sarcastic comments ; and having obtained it 
she declined to go indoors and rest, but said she would look in at the 
church and speak to the Rector there. 

The bump of reverence was not much developed on Mrs, 
Canter’s head ; she had as little of that quality for places as she had 
for people ; so she walked up the aisle of the little church, expressing 
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her opinion on what she saw, aloud, for the benefit of the de. 
corators. 

About half-a-dozen girls and some children were very busy twining 
garlands of flowers round the pillars; Mr. Ryot Tempest was nailing 
a text over the Communion-table ; two ladies were trimming up the 
font ; and another lady in widow’s mourning, whom Norah knew to 
be Mrs, Jamieson, was sitting on a front bench looking on with an air 
of interest. 

“Weil, [am sure! one fool makes many. Turning a church into a 
ball-room because the parson is marrying a second time! The font, 
too! Law, they won’t want that, I should think! I’d have let that 
alone for decency’s sake if I had been any of them. Humph! 
Pretty goings on indeed. I wonder if there'll be a sane person left 
in the parish to-morrow ?” 

As Mrs, Canter gave vent to these sentiments, she was walking up 
the aisle looking about her in all directions and giving her head a 
series of scornful little tosses which jerked her crape veil about ina 
comical fashion. Mrs. Jamieson looked round and wondered who 
this portly widow with so little regard for propriety could be; though 
as Mrs. Canter’s fame had reached her ears, she shrewdly expected 
it was no less a person. Her behaviour was so strange that she 
decided to anticipate the office of rectoress by a few hours and 
administer a gentle reproof. 

‘My good woman, do you know this is a church ?” she said ina 
low voice as she rose and went towards Mrs. Canter. 

“To be sure I do; Iam not blind. I have come to speak to 
Mr. Tempest, if he don’t tip up that table he is standing on and 
break his neck before I reach him.” 

‘* The altar, you mean,” said Mrs, Jamieson, with a pious shudder 
at such irreverence. 

** No, I don’t, ma’am. A spade is a spade, not a spoon, anda 
table is a table, not an altar; and that is nothing but a common deal 
table on four legs, for I covered it myself with red velvet, silk face 
and cotton back,” replied Mrs. Canter aloud. 

Any further revelations with regard to the table Mrs. Canter might 
have made were cut short by Mrs. Jamieson, who, secretly amused 
at her originality, was nevertheless anxious to get her out of the 
church and the hearing of the decorators before she gave any more 
scandal by her criticisms of their work. 

“Suppose you come into the porch and tell me what you want,” 
suggested Mrs, Jamieson in a low voice. 

“Certainly, ma’am.” And the two widows made for the porch, 
Mrs. Jamieson swimming gracefully down the aisle, her silk and 
crape rustling gently as she went, Mrs. Canter marching behind 
her in loud creaking boots. A striking contrast they made, 
though both were fine women. At the font Mrs. Jamieson paused, 
and suggested that as the occasion was a wedding, to decorate the 
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font was an cesthetic anachronism, and the flowers had better be put 
on the altar. 

“T want to tell Mr. Tempest some news, and to give him my 
opinion of his marriage,” said Norah, as Mrs. Jamieson closed the 
church door. 

“ Mr. Ryot Tempest will, I am sure, be flattered; and as I am 
interested in the matter myself, may I ask what you think of it ?” 

*Do you wish to know my real opinion, ma’am ?” 

Mrs. Jamieson signified that she did. 

“ Well, I think Master ought to be ashamed of himself at his 
time of life, and he a grandfather, too. And as for Mrs. Jamieson, 
whose first husband is hardly cold in his grave, whipping is too good 
for her.” 

Oh! Mrs. Canter, where are your stops ? 

“Tam Mrs. Jamieson,” said the bride-elect, with an air intended 
1o crush her opponent utterly. 

She might as well have tried to crush stones with an air as Mrs. 
Canter ; she was a woman no one could repress ; a traction-engine 
alone would have sufficed to crush her. 

“Oh, I knew that, ma’am,” she replied. ‘You asked me my 
opinion of Mr. Tempest’s marriage; I was not going to alter my 
opinion or to tell a story because you were the bride.” 

The woman’s insolence was really sublime. It amused Mrs. Jamie- 
son though she was the victim of it, and she wisely decided the best 
course was to treat the matter as a joke. 

“Come, come, Mrs. Canter; you are Mrs. Canter, I am sure, for 
no one else could be so impertinent. We won’t quarrel ; perhaps 
you'll be following my example some day.” 

Mrs. Canter thought of the postman, and gave an indignant snort 
by way of protest. 

“But, tell me ; what do you mean by Mr. Ryot Tempest being a 
grandfather? He is nothing of the kind,” continued Mrs. 
Jamieson. 

“Begging your pardon, Mrs. Jamieson, what I say is true. I was 
with Master Rex when he was married, and I was with his wife when 
the baby was born. If it had not been for me there’s no telling 
what might have happened ; but Master don’t know it yet—that’s 
what I am going to see him about.” | 

Just then Mrs. Jamieson’s carriage, which was waiting for her, 
drew up at the gate, and as she turned to go to it she asked, 
casually : 

“Indeed. I don’t think Mr. Ryot Tempest is aware of it. And 
whom did he marry?” 

“My niece, Janet Foreman, the blacksmith’s daughter,” said Mrs. 
Canter coolly, secretly enjoying the sensation her news must create 
in Mrs. Jamieson’s mind, 

“TI don’t believe it,” said that lady angrily. 
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“Perhaps not, ma’am, but that won’t separate them.” 

“You are a designing woman,” said Mrs. Jamieson, losing her 
temper ; and turning abruptly on her heel she swept down the gravel- 
path to her carriage. 

“ Ah! the saucepan must call the kettle black,” remarked Mrs, 
Canter, and congratulating herself on having had the last word, she 
re-entered the church, and seeing Mr. Ryot Tempest was no longer 
there, she marched straight to the vestry and knocked imperatively 
at the door. 

The little Rector had that morning received a present from his bride. 
The present was a cassock, a garment he never had worn, and, had 
he pleased ‘himself, never would wear, regarding it as he did as a rag 
of popery. But Mrs. Jamieson had begged him as a personal favour 
to do so; it was so much more reverent than a coat she affirmed, 
though how an article of clothing could be considered reverent Mr. 
Ryot Tempest failed to see. However, for her sake, he had con- 
sented. He had just succeeded in buttoning his little self into this 
garment, and was craning his person about, endeavouring to see the 
effect in the little square looking-glass which hung in the vestry, when 
Norah’s knock startled him. 

** Romish ; decidedly Romish ; but I think it has a dignified appear- 
ance,” he muttered complacently as he opened the vestry-door, which 
he had taken the precaution of locking while he made his way into 
this reverent clerical garb. 

Mrs, Canter was undoubtedly the last person in the world Mr. Ryot 
Tempest either expected or wished to see at that moment, and he 
was uncomfortably conscious of the cassock, which he knew would 
provoke her criticism, as Norah marched in. 

“Norah Canter! dear me, I am surprised to see you here, Is 
Reuben worse?” 

“Not that I know of, sir. But excuse me, Mr. Tempest, what 
have you got on?” said Mrs. Canter, holding her clasped hands in 
front of her and eyeing her master up and down with curiosity. 

‘“* My cassock ; it is a modern fashion; one must move with the 
times,” said Mr. Tempest in an apologetic manner. 

“‘T don’t think you'll move far in that concern, sir; and as for the 
times, they are bad indeed. But my time is precious, I hear you 
are going to be married again to-morrow, Mr. Tempest.” 

“Yes, the Lord has chastened me with mercy ; He has taken away 
the wife of my youth, but He has vouchsafed to supply her place——” 

“ Remarkably quickly,” interrupted Mrs. Canter. ‘I don’t believe 
the Lord had anything to do with it; He is too good to go and 

give Miss Vera a stepmother like Madam Jamieson. So soon after 
her poor mother’s death, too! But you are putting a rod in pickle 
for your own back, let me tell you, Mr. Tempest, if you marry Mrs. 
Jamieson.” 

‘** We wiil not discuss my marriage, Norah. What have you come 
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to me about? I was just going to see your brother when you 
came in. Of course you know he has been taken to the hospital ?” 
said Mr. Tempest, hoping to divert Mrs, Canter’s mind from his 
affairs to those of her own. 

“] didn’t know any such thing, sir. Where is Janet, then? She 
came home last night,” exclaimed Mrs. Canter, so astonished that 
Mr. Ryot Tempest’s hope was realised, and she forgot all about the 
wedding. 

“Janet! I know nothing about her. She has been away from 
home for months in service, I understood.” 

“Janet came here yesterday to nurse her father. She has been 
with me all the winter.” 

“ Dear me! this is very odd. I have heard no mention of Janet. 
Reuben was found insensible by the canal last night, and taken to 
the hospital by Mark Brown and two other men.” 

“Then, Mr. Tempest, as sure as you are a living man something 
dreadful has happened. Janet must be found, and you must help 
me to find her,” exclaimed Mrs. Canter. 

“But Iam very busy. I have not a moment to spare. I am to 
be married to-morrow.” 

“More shame to you, sir. Your wedding will have to wait till 
Janet is found: that can easily be postponed. In fact, if it was put 
off altogether it would be more to your credit, Mr. Tempest.” 

“Norah, really you are forgetting yourself strangely,” and Mr. 
Tempest drew himself up in his cassock and inwardly hoped it lent 
him an air of dignity to compensate for its Romish tendency, 

“Not so strangely as you are forgetting your poor wife, Mr. 
Tempest,” interrupted Norah. 

“T really cannot allow this. I—I—I must ask you to leave the 
vestry unless you remember to whom you are speaking,” said Mr. 
Tempest, pulling at the sash of his new cassock in his nervousness, 

“You may ask, but I am not going till I have told you all I 
have to tell, Mr. Tempest,” returned the irrepressible Mrs. Canter. 

Say what you have to say, then, please, for I have no time to lose.” 

“No more have I, Mr. Tempest, so I may as well tell you at 
once. Janet must be found, and you must help me to find her, 
for she is Master Rex’s wife.” 

“Janet! Janet Foreman!” almost shrieked the Rector. 

“Janet Tempest, you mean, sir. She was married to Master Rex 
in my presence last July, and their baby was born five weeks ago. 
Janet came here with the child last evening, and as sure as I stand 
here something must have happened. What was Reuben doing by 
the canal in the middle of the night? What was Mark Brown 
doing? Where is Janet? Mr. Tempest, we must find her.” 

But Mr. Ryot Tempest was so dumbfounded by the startling news 
he had just heard, that he could do nothing but ejaculate “ Janet ! 
Janet Foreman ! the blacksmith’s daughter !” 
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‘Janet Tempest! your son’s wife, sir; as good a girl as ever 
breathed. He insisted on keeping his marriage a secret for fear you 
should not let him have the rest of the money you have promised 
him ; and Janet, silly thing! agreed to be silent, though I told her 
she was wrong. I expect Reuben has seen the baby, and that has 
made him worse; for I believe Janet is that silly she’d rather die 
herself, or see her father die, than disobey her husband. Something 
has happened. That magpie didn’t cross my path for nothing this 
morning as I went to the station. Put on your coat, Mr. Tempest, 
and come with me to the hospital. Perhaps we shall hear something 
there.” 

* T’1l—T'll follow you,” said Mr. Tempest, who was trembling with 
suppressed emotion. And he looked so miserable and so incapable of 
action just at present that Mrs. Canter pitied him, and had the grace 
to leave him alone. 

It was a terrible blow to him to learn that his only son—a Ryot 
Tempest—had made such a mésalliance. Pride of birth was the 
Rector’s greatest weakness ; he was wounded in his most vulnerable 
spot. A Ryot Tempest had stooped from the eminence on which 
a beneficent Providence had placed both Ryots and Tempests, and 
had picked up a wife from the gutter. It was wicked ; it was cruel; 
it was almost unbearable ! 

And Mrs. Jamieson? What would shesay? He must tell her, of 
course, and he was by no means sure that she would not break off 
her marriage ; she would, in his opinion, be quite justified in doing 
so. Perhaps in his heart of hearts he half hoped she would, for he 
had some secret qualms as to the widow of his choice. The cassock 
worried him, and he pulled it off and put on his coat ; but the trouble 
Mrs. Canter had brought him was not so easily laid aside. Not even 
by his first wife’s death-bed had he felt more miserable than he now 
did on the eve of his second marriage. He thought of Vera, and his 
conscience told him he was not treating her as her mother would 
have liked it. Was this low marriage of Rex’s a judgment on him 
for refusing to accept Captain Raleigh as a son-in-law? 

Should he relent and send for Captain Raleigh? Would the 
equilibrium of the Ryot Tempest family be restored if, now that Rex 
had dragged down the male side of the house, Captain Raleigh were 
put into the other scale? 

Mr. Ryot Tempest could not decide this knotty question. He felt 
utterly miserable. His wife dead; his son married to a daughter of 
the people—for so he phrased his trouble; his own daughter's life 
made unhappy by his act; his own future happiness doubtful ; he 
almost wished he were lying by the side of the wife of his youth, the 
love of his life, at Avranches. He sank into a chair, and bending his 
chin on his chest, covered his eyes with one of his hands, and sat 
there for half-an-hour. When at last he got up, his eyes were red 
with weeping, though it was neither Rex nor Vera he had been 
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thinking of, but their mother, whom he had truly loved, though he 
was marrying another wife the next day. 

Unless—there was a fear, a chance, a hope—Mrs. Jamieson might 
decline to connect herself with the blacksmith’s family. He must go 
and see her, and communicate the disastrous news. But then he re- 
membered Janet had to be found before he would be allowed to 
attend to his own affairs ; so he went home, intending to send Mark 
out to institute inquiries. ‘There, as he entered the house, to his 
dismay, he heard Norah’s voice inquiring for him, a sound about as 
welcome to him as the baying of the hounds to the hunted stag ; but 
welcome or unwelcome he must consent to see her, and learn if 
Janet Foreman ; no, Janet Tempest—Rex must drop the Ryot—were 
found. 

Mrs, Canter was a woman who rose to the occasion. In cases of 
emergency she was invaluable. Water was her element, whether we 
take it figuratively, as a type of trouble and unrest, or literally as the 
medium through which her professional duties were performed. She 
revelled in troubles, she delighted in washing. When things all went 
smoothly around her, and there was no washing to be done, her temper 
was ruffled. But now Mr. Tempest knew by thé subdued tone she was 
speaking in something serious had happened. Norah was calm and 
self-possessed, her surroundings were therefore in a state of chaos. 

“ Here is the master. Reuben is very bad indeed, sir. The doctor 
says it'll go very hard with him,” said Mrs. Canter, as the Rector 
entered the hall. 

“Indeed, Norah, I am very sorry to hear it ; what is the matter?” 

“‘ Brain-fever. The doctor says he must have had a terrible shock 
last night. He is delirious, and keeps saying sa 

“Come into my room, Norah,” interrupted the Rector. ‘“ And tell 
Mark I want him,” he added to Mary. 

* All he says is, ‘The child, the child, I have lost the child,’ but 
whether he saw Janet last night or not I can’t make out ; he does not 
mention her name,” proceeded Norah. 

“ Perhaps he means the baby,” suggested the Rector. 

** He does not know she has one, unless she told him last night. If 
so that would account for the shock, as Janet never told him she-was 
married, I am sure. But it’s no use wondering what a delirious man 
means, The worst of it is, sir, there is no sign of Janet. I have been 
up to the cottage since I saw you; the key was in Reuben’s pocket ; 
and she does not seem to have been home at all. Yet Mark Brown 
says she called him last night.” 

“Come in, Mark,” interrupted the Rector, as Mark knocked at the 
study-door. ‘Perhaps you can help us. Just be good enough to tell 
us as quickly as possible how you found Reuben Foreman last night. 
How came you to know he was lying insensible by the canal, Mark ?’ 

“Well, sir, it was the mussels,” said Mark. 

“The mussels! what do you mean?” 
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‘We had mussels for supper in the kitchen, sir, and I could not 
sleep after I got to bed, so I put on my clothes and sat by the 
window looking at the moon, for it was as light as day. Presently 
I saw Reuben come through our grounds by the short cut from 
his cottage, and as I knew he was ill, I wondered what he could be 
doing. The more I wondered, the less I liked it. So at last, asking 
your pardon for the liberty I took, which I know was not quite square, 
I slipped down and went out after him. I went down the drive, for 
I heard the gate go, but when I got to the canal I saw nothing of 
Reuben till I walked a little way, and there, by the hollow-tree, J 
found him insensible. I saw he was alive, and I went and knockej 
up the Liddiatts, and we took him to the cottage-hospital. And that 
is every word I know, sir.” 

Mark said all this as coolly as if it were an exact narrative of what 
had taken place, and Mr. Ryot Tempest belteved him implicitly. Not 
so Mrs. Canter ; her opinion of Mark Brown did not permit her to put 
the slightest faith in his story. 

‘TI thought Janet came and called you,” said Norah. 

‘ Janet ! I haven’t seen her since she left here six months ago, as 
true as I am a living man!” 

‘“‘ That will do, Mark; there is no need for strong language; we 
believe all you have told us,” said the Rector. 

*‘T don’t, sir; I don’t believe half. Mark Brown, if you have done 
anything to Janet, itll be the worst day’s work you ever did in your 
life. Why did you tell the Liddiatts she came for you and was gone 
for the doctor ?” 

“Tt was not true if I did. But though I didn’t see her, Janet was 
home last night.” 

‘“* How do you know ?” asked his listeners in the same breath. 

“Because I found this inside the tree close by Reuben.” And, as 
Mark spoke, he laid the little pink baby’s sock he had picked up by 
his master, and gave Mrs. Canter a triumphant leer. 

‘“‘ That is the child’s, sir; I knitted it myself, and I saw Janet put it 
on the baby when she left my house. She has been home, that is 
certain. As for Mark, we shall never get the truth out of him, so the 
sooner you send him about his business, the better,” said Mrs. 
Canter. 

“‘T have told you all I know,” said Mark sulkily, marvelling at the 
coolness with which Mrs. Canter spoke of Janet’s supposed disgrace. 

“ You can go, Mark. Well, Norah, this is a strange business. My 
own idea is you will find Janet has gone home; there was evidently a 
scene between her and her father last night; perhaps Reuben turned 
her out of the house and then repented ; if so, she would be sure to 
go back to you. You must go home to-night, I suppose ?” 

Yes, sir, because of the children.” 

‘‘Well, you had better go by the next train and telegraph to me if 

Janet is there, or as soon as she arrives. Meanwhile, I will make 
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every inquiry here. We may learn something at the station ; and 
perhaps I may get more out of Mark if there is more to be got. 
But I have very little doubt you will find Janet at your house when 
you get home,” said the Rector, secretly anxious to be rid of his 
unwelcome guest. 

As this seemed the best course to pursue, Mrs. Canter agreed to 
it, She learnt at the station that Janet had arrived the previous even- 
ing, but had not been seen since; therefore she was not surprised 
on getting home to find Janet was not there. 

Mary Jane and the children were safe, and a washerwoman was 
superintending the drying of the clothes; but no Janet had been 
seen that day. Mrs. Canter went back to the post-office and 
telegraphed to Mr. Tempest, and then she put off her best things, 
and did sad work among Mary Jane’s flower-beds as she made 
up for the shortcomings in the work of her substitute, who, she averred, 
had as much idea of drying clothes as Janet’s baby had of washing 
them. 

Mr. Ryot Tempest received the telegram about four o’clock that 
afternoon, but by that time he was in a position to enlighten Mrs. 
Canter as to Janet’s whereabouts. 


































CHAPTER XV. 
AN INFANT CRYING IN THE NIGHT. 


Janet woke about half-an-hour after Reuben had stolen her baby 
fom her. On waking, her first thought was for her child. Her 
am, which had held it when she went to sleep, was empty ; and, 
seized with a panic lest she had smothered it—a panic common to 
all young mothers—she started up and felt for it; felt in fear and 
trembling, dreading that her hands should come in contact with a 
little cold corpse. No, it was not under her. She breathed freer. 
She threw off the bed-clothes and felt all over the bed. It might 
have slipped down under the clothes, but it was not there. Then it 
occurred to her it must have fallen out of the bed. Oh! horror! it 
would cry if it were alive, and a death-like stillness was all around 
her. She jumped up, stepping carefully, and struck a light, though 
the room was almost light enough for her to see by the moon that 
her baby was not there. She searched in vain; there was no baby, 
dead or alive, to be found. Frightened as she was, her mother’s 
instinct gave her presence of mind, and, throwing a petticoat over 
her shoulders, she ran downstairs to her father’s room ; but, to her 
still greater horror, she found his bed was empty. She rushed into 
the kitchen; that, too, was empty. She flew back into Reuben’s 
foom, and found his clothes were gone. She tried the front door, 
and found it was locked. 

Reuben, then, had dressed and gone out, locking the door behind 
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him. And the baby—Janet had not a doubt, he must have taken 
that with him. 

Why? For what purpose? 

It was now a little after one o’clock, and Janet had been awake 
when the kitchen clock struck twelve, so an hour was the outside 
limit to the start her father had of her. But oh! what might he not 
do with her baby in an hour? He was delirious, no doubt, when he 
robbed her. Mere anger would never so far have transported 
him. 

A crowd of thoughts passed through Janet’s mind as she hastily 
threw on some clothes. Her shawl, which she had left in the 
kitchen, was gone. No doubt he had wrapped the child in it. She 
had no time to look for another. She rushed to the door in her hat 
and dress, forgetting she was locked in ; but neither locks nor bolts 
could avail to keep the frantic mother a prisoner. She was nimble, 
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though large, and to squeeze herself out of the window in Reuben’s h 
room was the work of a minute. 7 
Once outside the cottage, she had no notion where to go. True, " 
there was not much choice. She must either go up or down, for 
there was no road to the right or left ; and, perhaps because to go 7 
down was the easier course, rather than from any real motive; per- 3 
haps her guardian-angel guided her steps; she ran down the hill as : 
fast as her legs could carry her. Fortunately, the bright moonlight re 
enabled her to see all around her; so, if Reuben were within sight, h 
she would be sure to discover him, M9 
Janet, having passed her life in a hill-country, was sure-footed; but, 
on looking back on that night in after years, it was a marvel to her = 
how she ever reached the valley in safety, for the path was both steep ie 
and rough, and she plunged down it like a mad, hunted creature, 
feeling like one intoxicated. She seemed to have lost control of her love 
limbs, and, if her feet touched the ground, as she knew they did, she ie 
did not feel it. Her calm nature was stirred to a pitch of excitement his 
she had not known herself to be capable of feeling ; it seemed that the 
her previous existence had been a dream, and she had suddenly ae 
awakened to the consciousness that life possessed powers of suffering thou 
and of enjoyment beyond her conception. doe! 
The truth was, Janet was a woman whose strongest passion was ee 
maternal love. She was an affectionate daughter, a devoted and skirt 
loving wife, but her child had called forth the ruling passion of her cotta 
nature ; and, until she missed it from her side, she was not awalt TI 





how strong were the fibres by which the little creature had wound 
itself round her heart. She was terrified now by the strength of her 
own feelings. The purest of all passions is maternal love. Filial love 
is a beautiful thing, conjugal love a holy thing, but maternal love i 
more. And, being the purest, it is also the strongest of all passions, 
the most lasting, the most unselfish, but it is only felt in all its fil 
strength by the pure in heart. 
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When Janet reached the bottom of the hill, she paused. She was 
standing on level ground, where the path forked ; the narrow lane 
she had just come out of went on into the village, but to her left was 
the open field of greensward between the canal and the Rectory 
grounds. The canal water, glistening under the silvery moon, looked 
cold and cruel, and, with a shudder, Janet was turning away and 
going on to the village when a faint sound, like the wail of an infant, 
reached her ear. She stood still, holding her heart, lest its loud beat- 
ing should drown the other sound ; she listened, straining every nerve 
to catch the welcome sound. Yes, there it was again, faint, but un- 
doubtedly the cry of an infant. 

“ An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 


And from the breaking heart of the mother there went up to 
heaven a cry in the night—a cry for light to guide her to her lost 
infant. 

She moved a step or two in the direction of the cry, and now she 
was sure, not only that it was an infant, but that it was her infant to 
whose wailing she was listening. Guided by the crying, she advanced — 
towards the tree, searching the fence in which it stood as she went, 
when suddenly she remembered how, as a child, she had often hidden 
things in the hollow tree close by, and, dashing forwards, she threw 
herself on the ground in front of it, and with trembling hands and 
streaming eyes, her bosom heaving with heavy sobs, she drew out her 
precious baby, which was lying on Reuben’s coat just as Mark had 
left it. Her shawl, which Reuben had wrapped carefully round it, 
was hanging to its little feet. 

Inarticulate murmurs, broken words, passionate exclamations of 
love fell from Janet’s lips between the showers of kisses and tears 
she rained on the boy, whose crying changed its tone directly he felt 
his mother’s arms around him. Then she scanned him eagerly in 
the moonlight, she felt his little soft bones, she strained him to her 
bosom again and again. And then satisfied that he was whole; 
though whether so delicate a child would survive the exposure was 
doubtful enough to cast a shadow over the joy she felt in recovering 
her lost darling ; she wrapped the shawl round him, and with the 
skirt of her dress over her own head, she hurried back to the 
cottage, 

The danger was not over though the child was found. Reuben 
might meet her at any moment, and in his delirium kill both her and 
the child ; for that he could have acted, as he apparently had done, in 
his sober senses, she would not believe. Her one thought was to 
escape from him. She didn’t think of her father’s danger ; she didn’t 
tealise it ; all she thought of was her child’s safety, and there was no 
safety for it in Reuben’s cottage. She must leave home at once ; 
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she would return to get a few clothes, for she was only half-dresseq; 
but this she must do cautiously, lest her father had gone home in her 
absence ; and, having got all she wanted, she must set off, though it 
was the middle of the night, on her way back to Marling. There 
were no trains till seven o’clock, and it was now about two; to walk 
the whole way was impossible ; but there was a station on the line to 
Marling, seven miles from Woodford, to which she determined to 
walk and wait there if it were open; if not, at the inn till the first 
train passed. 

On getting back to the cottage, she listened outside, but there was 
not a sound to be heard ; there was no light, the door was still locked, 
and the window just as she had left it. So, satisfied that Reuben was 
still out, she put the baby carefully down on the wide window-ill 
inside the window, and then, with some difficulty, got in herself; for 
it was not as easy to get in as it had been to get out. 

Listening anxiously the while, she put on the rest of her clothes, 
and packed the carpet bag she had brought with her ; and then, as 
there was no sign of Reuben to be seen from the window, she tidied 
her room, and putting a piece of bread and butter in her pocket, took 
_the baby and the bag, and got safely out of the window a second 
time. Her shortest road was down the pitch and through the village; 
but Janet was afraid to go this way lest she should meet her father; 
so she chose a longer way, which obliged her first to go to the top of 
the hill to get into the high road which wound down into the valley, 
It added a mile to her walk, but she preferred this to running the 
risk of coming in contact with her father, who she felt sure would 
return to the tree in which he had left the baby. As she walked 
along the lonely moonlit road, thanking God that the night was not 
dark—for, like many country girls, Janet was afraid to be out in the 
dark—she pondered over her father’s conduct, and the more she 
puzzled over it, the less she liked it. That he had meant mischief 
to the child she felt certain, and again and again she clasped it closer 
to her, rejoicing over it that it was still safe. 

So taken up with the child was she, that it scarcely occurred to 
her to think of Reuben’s safety; and indeed by the time she had 
passed through Woodford and mounted the opposite hill, she was s0 
tired she hardly knew how to go any further. Now that the excite 
ment was wearing off, the reaction set in, and she began to realise that 
the strength she had been feeling was fictitious. And then a terrible 
fear seized her lest she should faint out here alone in the night ; faint 
with her precious baby in her arms ; for hissake she must do nothing 
of the kind. Tired she was; cold also, for the night air was keen, 
though there was no wind; exhausted, too; but she must not give 
in; for her child’s sake she must struggle on. She was now walking 
through the wood in which Captain Raleigh had proposed to Vera, 
and was about half-way between Woodford and Ashchurch, where 
Mrs, Jamieson lived. Return to Woodford she dared not ; she must 
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goon; and unless her strength revived she must knock up someone 
at Ashchurch and ask for shelter for her baby’s sake. 

Suddenly she remembered the bread and butter she had in her 
pocket, and sitting down on a felled tree she ate it slowly, and felt, 
after a long rest, able to resume her walk. She struggled on for 
another mile, when again the faint, exhausted feeling seized her, and 
she was obliged to stop again and rest. She sat down on the carpet 
bag this time and tried to remember how far she was from the 
nearest house. As well as she could calculate, she was a mile or 
rather more from Mrs. Jamieson’s lodge-gate, and she determined, if 
she could get so far, to take shelter there, as she knew the lodge- 
keeper to be a kind-hearted woman and a friend of her father’s. 

Hitherto she had loyally determined to suffer anything rather than 
disobey her husband, but that her child would be in any danger by 
her reticence had not occurred to her. Reuben’s conduct, however, 
had shown her she had been running a great risk, and as she pursued 
her lonely walk that night she had resolved that though she would 
keep her husband’s name a secret, she would no longer conceal the 
fact of her marriage. So as she sat by the road-side she took her 
wedding-ring, which she wore suspended by a cord round her neck, 
and put it on her finger. 

Then she rose and set off again wearily. But the bag was heavy, 
and she did not know how to carry it as well as the baby. She kept 
stopping every few minutes and putting it down to rest her aching 
am, till at last she put it inside a field and determined to leave it 
there. If it were stolen she could not help it. All she could hope to 
do was to reach the Grange Lodge with her baby in safety. She had 
still half a mile to walk, and the faint feeling came so often that she 
was obliged constantly to stop and sit down on the bank by the road- 
side, and each rest was longer than the last. 

It was now broad daylight, and she expected soon to meet some of 
the mill hands on the way to their work. If only she could reach the 
lodge first! They were a rough set, and if they recognised her might 
be very troublesome. A turn of the road brought her in sight of 
the lodge, and the sight gave her strength to struggle on till she 
teached the door. She knocked as loudly as her failing strength 
would let her, and then sank down on the door-step her baby on her 
knee, while she exerted every power she possessed to retain con- 
sciousness, 

Fortunately the baby woke and cried, and its crying did what 
Janet’s feeble knock had failed to do: it awoke Mrs. Tanner, the 
lodge-keeper, who hastened down to see who her early visitors could 
be. As she opened the door, Janet, knowing the effort she was 
making was no longer so necessary, fainted, and would have fallen back- 
wards as the door was opened, but the good woman caught her, and 
Placing her flat on the floor took the baby and put it safely into an 
tasy-chair, while she restored the mother to consciousness. 
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‘Janet Foreman! My patience, who’d have thought it! It js 
Janet sure enough, and married, too, for here is her wedding-ring, 
And a beauty it is, fit for Mrs. Jamieson herself,” soliloquised Mrs, 
Tanner. And then, being wise as well as kind, she asked no 
questions when Janet revived a little, but made up a bed in her 
front room and got her into it as quickly as possible. 

“Don’t let father know I am here; I am going on to Aunt Norah 
by the first train,” said Janet in a faint voice. 

“Trust me, my dear. You are too ill to move from here to-day, 
put no one shall know you are here, unless Madam herself should 
come in, which isn’t likely. You go to sleep, and you'll feel better 
when you wake.” 

Janet was too ill to argue, and as rest seemed the one thing she 
most desired just then, she asked for her baby, and was sound 
asleep before she had been an hour in the cottage. 

As unlikely things often come to pass, it happened that when 
Mrs. Jamieson returned from the church, after her encounter with 
Mrs. Canter, she sent the carriage on at the lodge, and got out to pay 
Mrs. Tanner a farewell visit. The Grange, which belonged to her, 
was to remain empty until Mr. Ryot Tempest became archdeacon, 
and then Mrs. Jamieson hoped to persuade him to let the Rectory, 
and live at the Grange. Meanwhile, Mrs. Tanner was to take 
care of it, and Mrs. Jamieson now looked in to make some final 
arrangements. 

‘Dear me, Mrs. Tanner, surely that is a baby crying ! Who have 
you staying with you?” she asked, as she rustled into the kitchen. 

“Well, ma’am, it is a young married woman, and she seems to 
be in trouble ; she is going on to her aunt’s as soon as she is wel 
enough. I have not asked any questions, but she came here with 
her baby early this morning.” 

‘What's her name ?” 

‘** Janet Foreman, Reuben Foreman’s daughter, but I don’t know 
who her husband is. There is a mystery about her, for she has 
begged me not to let anyone know she is here, especially her father, 
who she seems afraid of.” 

“Janet Foreman! Here in your house? You amaze me! As for 
her father, he is very ill in the Woodford Hospital. But you must 
take great care of her. Her husband is a gentleman, but I can’t tell 
you more at present. Can I see her?” 

‘* She is asleep now, ma’am.” 

“Don’t disturb her, then; keep her here till you hear from me 
again. I'll send down chicken and jelly, and some wine, as soon 
as I get home ; I shall be in again in the course of the day. How 
strange she should have come here.” 

It was on the tip of Mrs. Jamieson’s tongue to add that Norah 
Canter was in Woodford ; but not wishing to run the risk of another 
interview with that lady, she stopped herself in time, and went 
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home wondering how Mr. Ryot Tempest would break the news of 
his son’s mésalliance to her. She would not have long to wonder, for 
she was expecting him directly after luncheon. 

Mr. Ryot Tempest was late, for he had been trying in vain 
to obtain any news of Janet. And henow arrived at the Grange with 
a secret hope that courage would be given him to suggest to his 
bride-elect that their marriage be postponed till some satisfactory 
news of his daughter-in-law were obtained. He was thoroughly 
frightened about her, for in Reuben’s state there was no telling what 
he might not have done to her. The very fact that he was found 
insensible in the middle of the night by the canal side was a very 
suspicious one. 

If poor Mr. Ryot Tempest were about to be hanged instead of 
married on the morrow he could hardly have felt more wretched 
than he did when he arrived at the Grange that afternoon. He was 
painfully nervous, as Mrs. Jamieson saw at a glance. She also shrewdly 
suspected that it was not only the news of Rex’s marriage which so 
depressed him. In fact she made a very near guess as to the real 
state of his feelings, and when he stammered out: “ My dear friend, 
I am in terrible trouble !” she answered in her sweetest tone : 

“T know all about it; more than you do, perhaps ; so don’t let 
me see any more knitted brows to-day, please.” 

She pushed a footstool towards him and seated herself on it, rest- 
ing her clasped white hands on one of his knees, an attitude she had 
arranged before he arrived. 

“These little men are very awkward to manage; atall man I 
should have had no difficulty with ; but I tower over Ryot, and he is 
so desperately shy, which makes things still more difficult,” she 
thought. Then the footstool suggested itself and solved the pro- 
blem. 

She laid a slight stress on the word “to-day,” and bent her face 
so that the blood rushed into it and did duty for a blush. 

“TI fear my Poppy can hardly know the disgrace that has come 
upon me or’she would hardly look so bright,” said the elderly bride- 
groom, bending his head close to his bride’s. 

“Indeed, I do; Mrs. Canter has told me that Rex—I may call 
him so, mayn’t I >—has married beautiful Janet Foreman, the daughter 
of that great handsome giant of a blacksmith. They wz// do it, you 
know, sometimes, these young men ; and as he is out in Manitoba, it 
won’t matter so much as it otherwise would. He must keep there, of 
course ; and she must be sent out to him at once before the news of 
their marriage gets abroad.” 

“But she can’t be found. She has been missing since last even- 
ing,” said the Rector, the cloud on his brow beginning to melt under 
the benign rays of Mrs. Jamieson’s presence. 

“She is now at my lodge with her baby, and Mrs, Tanner is look- 


ing after her.” 
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* At your lodge!” exclaimed Mr. Ryot Tempest, at once relieved 
and confounded : relieved to hear Janet was safe, confounded at the 
prospect of an interview with her which he foresaw was imminent, 

“Yes, but there is not the slightest occasion for you to see her,” 
interrupted Mrs. Jamieson, cleverly divining his thoughts. “ Write 
me a cheque for fifty pounds, give me Rex’s address, and I'll under. 
take to get her an outfit and send her out to him without troubling 
you at all in the matter. I mean to take my share of your troubles, 
you know,” she added, with her sweetest smile. 

“You will be taking more than your share if you do that,” said 
Mr. Tempest, the cloud passing quite away under this genial 
influence. ‘ But I am very much relieved to hear she is safe. I was 
terribly afraid something had happened last night; something so 
serious as, perhaps, even to have rendered the postponement of our 
marriage necessary.” 

‘“ And that was what made you look so miserable when you came 
in? Well, under the circumstances, I forgive you. There was 
nothing else, was there?” 

‘“*No—o,” said Mr. Tempest, deviating from the truth. “Only 
I have been thinking of poor Vera, and wondering if I have not 
been a little hard on her. I think, perhaps, as I have only one 
objection to Captain Raleigh—his religion—I might consent, only 
stipulating that Vera should remain a Protestant. You see, Rex’s 
marriage is still more objectionable. What do you advise?” 

‘*That you should do nothing hastily; we shall have plenty ot 
time to discuss that during our honeymoon,” she answered. “The 
first thing we have to do is to see after Janet. She must sail in the 
next steamer, and by the time we return, the nine days’ wonder her 
marriage will create will have subsided.” 

“ And I must telegraph to Norah Canter that she is safe at once, 
or we shall have another visit from her.” 

As both Mr. Tempest and Mrs. Jamieson equally dreaded this 
catastrophe, they cut short their last afternoon together, and 
separated that he might telegraph to Norah and complete his arrange- 
ments for the next day’s ceremony, while Mrs. Jamieson saw after 
Janet. 

Mrs. Jamieson was as capable a woman, in her own way, in an 
emergency as Mrs. Canter; but to arrange for the outfit and passage 
of a mother and child to Manitoba in a few hours, those few hours 
the eve of her own wedding, was a serious undertaking. But it must 
be done, and Mrs. Jamieson was determined to do it. When she 
went to the Lodge to see Janet, she found matters were further com- 
plicated, because Mrs. Reginald Tempest was still in bed, and if 
Mrs, Tanner were to be believed too ill to get up that day. 

“Very well, keep her in bed to-day ; but to-morrow you must take 
her to Liverpool, Tanner. I'll make out a list of things she will 
require to-night ; these you must get on Friday and Saturday. On 
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Sunday you can both rest, and on Monday the boatleaves. There is 
one to-morrow, but that is out of the question. She must go by 
Monday’s boat without fail.” 

“But if she isn’t well enough to go to-morrow,” objected Mrs. 
Tanner. 

“She must be well enough. Her husband will meet her at New 
York ; Mr. Ryot Tempest will telegraph to him to do so to-morrow. 
Tell her that, and you'll find she’ll be well enough to-morrow.” 

“Law, ma’am, you don’t mean to say she is Master Rex’s wife, 
surely ?” exclaimed Mrs. Tanner. 

“Ask no questions, Tanner. Do as I tell you, and hold your 
tongue about the matter to other people. Feed her up, and take all the 
care you can of her. Above all, start for Liverpool by the mid-day 
train to-morrow, and you shall be well paid for your trouble. I will 
give you all needful directions in writing to-morrow morning, You 
had better say nothing at all to her to-night; let her get a good 
night’s rest. In the morning give her the letter I shall send down, 
and be ready when the fly calls for you at half-past eleven. The 
wedding will be going on then, so you will meet no one on your way 
to the station. You understand clearly ?” 

“Yes, ma’am; but if you were only to go in and see her, 
you would see there is small chance of her being well enough to 
travel.” 

“Chance! there must be no chance about it ; go she must,” said 
Mrs, Jamieson, flushing angrily. And Mrs. Tanner knew when her 
mistress spoke in that tone, it was more than her place was worth, old 
servant as she was, to disobey her. 

Janet must go if it killed her. 

So resolved Mrs. Tanner that evening while the remembrance of 
her mistress’s frown was still vivid ; but the next morning when she 
gave Janet Mrs. Jamieson’s letter to read, Janet was so upset by its 
contents, coming as they did before she had recovered from the 
events of the previous night, and while she was in a weak state of 
health, that she fainted before she had finished dressing. 

“ My dear, you are not fit to go a long journey to-day. As soon as 
you have come round, I’ll run up to the house and tell Mrs. 
Jamieson so, if I lose my place for it, that I will.” 

Accordingly, as Mrs, Jamieson, arrayed in an elaborate morning- 
gown, was breakfasting off devilled kidneys in her own room, Mrs. 
Tanner was admitted, and urged by Janet’s pale face, informed her 
it was impossible for them to go to Liverpool that day. 

“It is as much as her life is worth, ma’am, and I would not be 
responsible for the consequences,” concluded Mrs. Tanner, after 
giving a vivid description of Janet’s condition. 

“ Stuff and nonsense, Tanner. No doubt the girl is in an hystericab 
condition ; she’ll be all right when once you have started. And as for 
the responsibility, I’ll undertake that,” returned Mrs. Jamieson, who 
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was determined Janet should have started before she and Mr. 
Ryot Tempest came back from church. And as she spoke, she rose 
and rang the bell impatiently. 

“‘T suppose I must come down and see after her myself. Go back 
and tell her I am coming; perhaps that will rouse her,” she added 
angrily. 

Tanner retired without replying, but as she went down the drive 
she pitied Mr. Ryot Tempest from the bottom of her heart. 

By the time Mrs. Jamieson reached the lodge, she had to all 
appearance recovered her temper, and it pleased her to assume her 
most charming manner to Janet, whom she assured she should always 
regard as her step-daughter, while she was inwardly trusting she 
would never set eyes on her again. And before she took her depar- 
ture Janet was quite as eager to start as Mrs. Jamieson was to be rid 
of her. 

And by the time Mrs. Jamieson was Mrs. Ryot Tempest, Janet and 
her baby, accompanied by Tanner, were on their way to Liverpool; 
Janet dressed in a travelling-cloak and hat of Mrs. Jamieson’s, her 
real name and estate now an open secret to her travelling 
companion. 

Her joy at being so suddenly acknowledged in a way as Rex's wife 
and sent to join him, was clouded by her uncertainty about her father. 
For though she had heard from Mrs. Tanner that he was in the hos- 
pital, she also heard that his life hung in the balance, and for aught 
Janet could tell she might never see him again. But for this there 
was no help. She was not strong enough to make any plans for 
herself, and, as Mrs. Jamieson had explained, she had another father 
now in Mr. Ryot Tempest. For Rex’s sake she must obey him, and 
as he ordered her to join her husband at once she must do so, 

Yet if Janet could have foreseen the consequences of that journey, 
not all the Ryots and Tempests in the world would have induced 
her to start that day. 


(Zo be continued.) 





THE FIRST INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


HO invented Industrial Exhibitions ? 

The vague notion prevails in England that the late Prince 
Consort is to be accredited with an initiative so stimulating to art 
and industry, and so instructive to the world in general. Such a 
supposition is altogether baseless. The Exposition d’Industrie is a 
French invention, and the first of the kind dates from the Revolu- 
tion, It is therefore with peculiar appropriateness that the Jubilee 
of French liberties is to be celebrated by the forthcoming display 
on the Champs de Mars; the centenary of the first may almost be 
called coincident with that of the other, one of the numerous 
instances of scientific ardour shown in the stormiest times of the 
modern world. 

As our late astronomer royal, Sir George Biddell Airy, has pointed 
out, “in the hottest times of the Revolution,” enterprises were set 
on foot which had never been attempted in England. The Con- 
vention, sitting for four years only, in intellectual activity and achieve- 
ment, outrivalled the National Assembly itself. Seated on bare 
benches, working eighteen hours a day, with invading hosts on the 
frontiers, armies of rebellious citizens on French soil, the members 
of this body could yet call into existence, one after another, those 
noble institutions which have stimulated French intellect to high- 
water mark, and still educate the youth of France. 

The Ecole Polytechnique, school of mathematicians and engineers, 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, the Conservatoire de 
Musique, the Muséum d’Histoire Naturelle, the Institut, the Ecole 
Normale, or training school for teachers, to say nothing of a vast 
scheme of elementary education—all these were the work of the 
Convention. Balloons were also used for the first time in military 
reconnoitre, voyages of scientific discovery organised, and the accu- 
rate measurement of the globe attempted. ‘There is one measure- 
ment which is worth mentioning,” writes Sir George Airy in his 
popular lectures on astronomy, ‘on account of the extraordinary 
times in which it was effected. It was the first measure extending 
from Dunkerque to Barcelona, and which was afterwards continued to 
a small island near Minorca. It is worth mentioning because it was 
done in the hottest times of the Revolution. We are accustomed to 
consider that time as one purely of anarchy and bloodshed; but the 
energetic Government of France, though labouring under the greatest 
difficulties, could find the opportunity of sending out an expedition 
for these scientific purposes, and thus did actually, during the hottest 
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times of the Revolution, complete a work to which nothing equal has 
been attempted in England.” * 

Although suggested and planned during the Convention, the first 
Industrial Exhibition was not opened till 1798, that is to say, in the 
Year Six of the Republic, the third of the Directory, and during 
Napoleon’s campaign in Egypt. Bald as are the accounts given in 
contemporary records, we may, nevertheless, compute the importance 
of the scheme and the success with which it was attended. 

What a contrast is presented by the description of that first modest 
show and the splendid industrial pageants attracting hundreds of 
thousands from the four quarters of the globe since. Little, perhaps, 
did the projectors of the earliest gathering together of competitors in 
the arts, manufactures and sciences forecast the gigantic proportions 
these assemblages were destined to take. Yet as surely as the oak 
tree is the product of the acorn, so surely must the forthcoming 
celebration, crowned by the Eiffel Tower, be regarded as the outcome 
of the little Industrial Exhibition opened on the same ground nearly 
a hundred years ago. 

The site selected then, as now, was the Champs de Mars. The 
building erected for the purpose was an amphitheatre, at the back of 
which was a square enclosure adorned with porticos, and here the 
more precious objects were placed. No charge was made to 
exhibitors for a space, and they were bound to send their own 
inventions or manufactures only. The number of exhibitors did not 
exceed a hundred and ten, a paucity to be set down to other causes 
than indifference or want of enterprise. The opening day was fixed 
for September 18, but circulars of invention seem not to have been 
sent out till the preceding month. 

The slowness of postal communication, and the difficulty of trans- 
port must be taken into account. Moreover, the departmental system 
had only existed for a few years, and the times were troubled. All 
kinds of hindrances and obstacles stood in the way of inventors. 

The opening was made an occasion of féte and holiday, and was 
attended with as much state as possible. The prominent figure in 
the ceremony is Francois de Neufchateau, the originator of the 
scheme : in fact, the real inventor of industrial exhibitions, 

In an eloquent oration he now set forth the advantages of com- 
petitive industry, and made a touching allusion to the modesty of 
this experiment. 

‘IT look around in vain,” he said, “for exhibits from many 
departments, the inhabitants of which hardly perhaps were apprised 
in time to send in contributions. But if an idea so truly patriotic 
excites regret among those unable this time to come forward as 
competitors, the purpose of the Government will be fulfilled, and the 
Year Seven of the Republic, and the second Industrial Exhibition, 


* Written 1848. 
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to be held then, will testify all that emulation can do in stimulating a 
free people, friendly to the industrial arts.” 

During the Exhibition, which lasted thirteen days, the porticos 
were illuminated, orchestral concerts were given, and the period was 
one of prolonged gala. 

Now we come to a very interesting record: that of the awards. 
We read of no medals being given, only honourable mention. 

On the 29 Vendémiaire (October 20) the jury selected the 
following exhibitors as deserving approval. 

Erard, Paris, for improvements in the harp. Léonard, Lyons, for 
wall papers imitating muslin. Argand and Montgolfier, Paris, for 
hydraulic machine. William Robinson, for a spinning machine. 
Whether this English exhibitor was a resident in Paris or not is not 
stated. Most likely he lived in France, as an international com- 
petition was impracticable in the state of Europe. 

Five other names occur, all of Parisian manufacturers and artizans, 
the inventions being respectively in printing, watchmaking, and stuffs 
made from horsehair and vegetable fibre. Industrial exhibitions 
were held on a much larger scale in 1801, 1802, and 1806. Two 
were held in the reign of Louis XVIII, one under Charles X., and 
three under Louis Philippe, namely, in 1834, 1839, 1844. The 
Prince Consort revived the idea, and the after history of these 
colossal gatherings of all nations is familiar to all. 


tet 


CHANGED! 


THE sunshine glimmers across the street, 
The children sport in the summer rain ; 

It was all just so, in the Long Ago, 
But the days that were do not come again! 


Because there’s a voice that I never hear, 
Because there’s a face that I never see; 

The sun-may shine on the same old world, 
Yet oh, it’s a different world to me! 


And I have no grave that I had not then, 
There’s nobody gone across the sea; 

But I scarcely smile, and I never sing, 
And nothing is as it used to be. 


Yes, it’s a different world to me, 
So little changed—yet so hard to bear ; 
And some see the face that I never see, 
And hear the voice that I never hear !— I, F, M. 





FEATHERSTON’S STORY. 


—— Sn 
AT THE MAISON ROUGE. 


N their new mourning, at the English Church, the Sunday after 
the interment of Lavinia Preen, appeared Captain and Mrs, 
Fennel. The congregation looked at them more than at the parson, 
Poor Nancy’s eyes were so blinded with tears that she could not see 
the letters in her Prayer-Book. Only one little week ago, when she 
had sat there, Lavinia was on the bench at her side, alive and well; 
and now: It was with difficulty Nancy kept herself from breaking 
down. 

Two or three acquaintances caught her hand on leaving the church, 
whispering a few words of sympathy in her ear. Not one but felt 
truly sorry for her. The Captain’s hat, which had a wide band 
round it, was perpetually raised in acknowledgment of silent greetings, 
as he piloted his wife back to their house, the petite Maison 
Rouge. 

A very different dinner-table, this, which the two sat down to from 
last Sunday’s, in the matter of cheerfulness. Nancy was about half- 
way through the wing of the fowl her husband had helped her to, when 
a choking sob caught her throat. She dropped her knife and fork. 

“ Oh, Edwin, I cannot! I cannot eat for my unhappy thoughts! 
This time last Sunday, Lavinia was seated at the table with us. 
Now——’ Nancy’s speech collapsed altogether. 

“Come, come,” said Captain Fennel. ‘I hope you are not going 
to be hysterical again, Nancy. It is frightfully sad; I know that; 
but this prolonged grief will do no good. Goon with your dinner; 
it is a very nice chicken.” 

Nancy gave a great sob, and spoke impulsively. ‘‘ I don’t believe 
you regret her one bit, Edwin!” 

Edwin Fennel in turn laid down his knife and fork and stared at 
his wife. A curious expression sat on his face. 

“Not regret her!” he repeated with emphasis. ‘Why, Nancy, I 
regret her every hour of the day. But I do not make a parade of 
my regrets. Why should 1?—to what end? Come, come, my dear; 
you will be all the better for your dinner.” 

He went on with his own as he spoke. Nancy took up her 
knife and fork with a hopeless sigh. 

Dinner over, Captain Fennel went to his cupboard and brought 
in some of the chartreuse. Two glasses, this time, instead of 
three. He might regret Lavinia, as he said, every hour of the day ; 
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sibly he did so; but it did not seem to affect his appetite, or his 
relish for good things. 

Most events have their dark and their light sides. It could hardly 
escape the mind of Edwin Fennel that by the death of Lavinia the 
whole income became Nancy’s. To him that must have been a 
satisfactory consolation. 

In the afternoon he went with Nancy for a walk on the pier. She 
did not want to go; said she had no spirits for it; it was miser- 
able at home ; miserable out ; miserable everywhere. Captain Fennel 
took her off, as he might have taken a child, telling her she should 
come and see the fishing boats. After tea they went to church—an 
unusual thing for Captain Fennel. Lavinia and Nancy formerly went 
to evening service ; he, never. 

That night something curious occurred. Nancy went up to bed 
leaving the Captain to follow, after finishing his glass of grog. He 
generally took one the last thing. Nancy had taken off her gown, 
and was standing before the glass about to undo her hair, when she 
heard him leave the parlour. Her bedroom door, almost close to 
the head of the stairs, was not closed, and her ears were on the alert. 
Since Lavinia died, Nancy had felt timid in the house when alone, 
and she was listening for her husband to come up. She heard him 
lock up the spirit bottle in the little cupboard below and begin to 
ascend the stairs, and she opened her door wider that the light 
might guide him, for the staircase was in darkness. 

Captain Fennel had nearly gained the top, when something—he 
never knew what—induced him to look round sharply, as though he 
fancied someone was close behind him. In fact, he did fancy it. 
In a moment, he gave a shout, dashed onwards into the bedroom, 
shut the door with a bang and bolted it. Nancy, in great astonish- 
ment, turned to look at him. He seemed to have shrunk within 
himself in a fit of trembling, his face was ghastly, and the perspiration 
stood upon his brow. 

“Edwin!” she exclaimed in a scared whisper, “what is the 
matter ?” 

Captain Fennel did not answer at first. He was getting up his 
breath, 

“Has Flore not gone ?” he then said. 

“ Flore /” cried Nancy in surprise. ‘‘ Why, Edwin, you know 
Flore goes away on Sundays in the middle of the afternoon! She left 
before we went on the pier. Why do you ask?” 

“JT—I thought—some person—followed me upstairs,” he replied, 
in uneasy pauses. 

“Oh, my goodness !” cried timid Nancy. ‘“ Perhaps a thief has 
got into the house!” 

She went to the door, and was about to draw it an inch open, 
intending to peep out gingerly and listen, when her husband 
pulled her back with a motion of terror, and put his back against 
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it. This meant, she thought, that he Anew a thief was there 
Perhaps two of them! 

‘Ts there more than one?” she whispered. ‘ Lavinia’s silyer— 
my silver, now—is in the basket on the console in the salon.” 

He did not answer. He appeared to belistening. Nancy listened 
also. The house seemed still as death. 

“Perhaps I was mistaken,” said Captain Fennel, beginning to 
recover himself after a bit. ‘I daresay I was.” 

“Well, I think you must have been, Edwin; I can’t hear any- 
thing. We had better open the door.” 

She undid the bolt as she spoke, and he moved away from it, 
Nancy cautiously took a step outside, and kept still. Nota sound 
met her ear. Then she brought forth the candle and looked down 
the staircase. Not a sign of anything or anyone met her eye. 

‘‘ Edwin, there’s nothing, there’s nobody ; come and see. You 
must have fancied it.” 

“‘No doubt,” answered Captain Fennel. But he did not go 
to see for all that. 

Nancy went back to the room. ‘Won’t you just look down- 
stairs?” she said. ‘‘I—I don’t much mind going with you.” 

“Not any necessity,” replied he; and began to undress—and 
slipped the bolt again. 

“Why do you bolt the door to-night ?” asked Nancy. 

“To keep the thief out,” said he, in grim tones, which Nancy 
took for jesting. But she could not at all understand him. 

His restlessness kept her awake. “It must have been all 
fancy,” she more than once heard him mutter to himself. 

When he rose in the morning, his restlessness seemed still to hang 
upon him. Remarking to Nancy, who was only half awake, that his 
nerves were out of order and he should be all the better for a sea 
bath, he dressed and left the room. Nancy got down at the usual 
hour, half-past eight ; and was told by Flore that monsieur had left 
word madame was not to wait breakfast for him: he was gone to 
have a dip in the sea and should probably take a long country walk 
after it. 

Flore was making the coffee at the kitchen stove ; her mistress 
stood by, as if wanting to watch the process. These last few days, 
since Lavinia had been carried from the house, Nancy had felt easier 
in Flore’s company than when alone with her own. 

“That’s to steady his nerves; they are out of order,” replied 
Nancy, who had as much idea of reticence as a child. ‘ Monsieur 
had a great fright last night, Flore.” 

“Truly !” said Flore, much occupied just then over her coffee 
pot. 

“He was coming up to bed between ten and eleven; I had gone 
on. When nearly at the top of the stairs he thought he heard some- 
_ one behind him. It startled him frightfully. Not being prepared 
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for it, supposing that the house was empty, you see, Flore, of course 
it would startle him.” 

“Naturally, madame.” 

“He cried out and dashed into the bedroom and bolted the 
door. I never saw anyone in such a state of terror, Flore; he was 
trembling all over ; his face was whiter than your apron.” 

“Vraiment !” returned Flore, turning to look at her mistress in a 
little surprise. ‘‘ But, madame, what had terrified him? What was 
it that he had seen ?” 

“Why, he could have seen nothing,” corrected Mrs. Fennel. 
“There was nothing to see.” 

“ Madame has reason ; there could have been nothing, the house 
being empty. But then, what could have frightened him?” repeated 
Flore. 

“Why, he must have fancied it, I suppose. Any way, he fancied 
someone was there. ‘The first question he asked me was, whether 
you were in the house.” 

“Moi! Monsieur might have known I should not be in the 
house at that hour, madame. And why should he show terror if he 
thought it was me?” 

Mrs. Fennel shrugged her shoulders. “ It was a moment’s scare ; 
just that, I conclude ; and it upset his nerves. A sea bath will put 
him all right again.” 

Flore carried the coffee into the salon, and her mistress sat down 
to breakfast. 

Now it chanced that this same week a guest came to stay with 
Madame Cardiac. Stella Featherston, from Buttermead, was about 
tomake a sojourn in Paris, and she took Sainteville on her route that 
she might stay a few days with her cousin, Mary Cardiac, whom she 
had not seen for several years. 

Lavinia and Ann Preen had once been very intimate with Miss 
Featherston, who reached Madame Cardiac’s on the Thursday. On 
the Friday morning Mrs. Fennel called to see her—and, in Nancy’s 
impromptu way, she invited her and Mary Cardiac to take tea at 
seven o’clock that same evening at the little Maison Rouge. 

Nancy went home delighted. It was a little divertisement to her 
present saddened life. Captain Fennel knitted his brow when he 
heard of the arrangement, but made no objection in words. His 
wife shrank at the frown. 

“Don’t you like my having invited Miss Featherston to tea, 
Edwin ?” 

“Oh! I’ve no objection to it,” he carelessly replied. ‘I am not- 
inlove with either Cardiac or his wife,and don’t care how little I 
see of them.” 

“He cannot come, having a private class on to-night. And I 
could not invite Miss Featherston without Mary Cardiac,” pleaded 
Nancy. 
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‘Just so, Iam not objecting.” 

With this somewhat ungracious assent Nancy had to content 
herself. She ordered a gateau Suisse, the nicest sort of gateau to 
be had at Sainteville ; and told Flore that she must for once remain 
for the evening. 

The guests appeared punctually at seven o’clock. Such a thing ag 
being invited for one hour and strolling in an hour or two after jt 
was a mark of English breeding never yet heard of in the simple. 
mannered French town. Miss Featherston, a smart, lively young 
woman, wore a cherry-coloured silk; Mary Cardiac was in black; 
she had gone into slight mourning for Lavinia. Good little 
Monsieur Jules had put a small band on his hat. 

Captain Fennel was not at home to tea, and the ladies had itall 
their own way in the matter of talking. What with items of news 
from the old home, Buttermead, and Stella’s telling about her own 
plans, the conversation never flagged a moment. 

“Yes, that’s what I am going to Paris for,” said Stella, explaining 
her plans. ‘‘I don’t seem likely to marry, for nobody comes to ask 
me, and I mean to go out in the world and make a little money. It 
is a sin and a shame that a healthy girl, the eldest of three sisters, 
should be living upon her poor mother in idleness. Not much ofa 
girl, you may say, for I was three and thirty last week! but weall 
like to pay ourselves compliments when age is in question.” 

Nancy laughed. Almost the first time she had laughed since 
Lavinia’s death. 

** So you are going to Paris to learn French, Stella !” 

“IT am going to Paris to learn French, Nancy,” assented Miss 
Featherston. ‘I know it pretty well, but when I come to speak it 
I am all at sea; and you can’t get out as a governess now unless 
you speak it fluently. At each of the two situations I applied 
for in Worcestershire, it was the one fatal objection: ‘ We should 
have liked you, Miss Featherston, but we can only engage a lady 
who will speak French with the children.’ So I made my mind up to 
speak French; and I wrote to good M. Jules Cardiac, and he 
has found me a place to go to in Paris, where not a soul in the 
household speaks English. He says, and I say, that in six months 
I shall chatter away like a native,” she concluded, laughing. 


13% 


AsourT nine o’clock Captain Fennel came home. He was gracious 
to the visitors. Stella Featherston thought his manners were 
pleasing. Shortly afterwards Charles Palliser called. He apologised 
for the lateness of the hour, but his errand was a good-natured one. 
His aunt, Mrs. Hardy, had received a box of delicious candied 
fruits from Marseilles ; she had sent him with a few to Mrs. Fennel, 
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if that lady would kindly accept them. The truth was, everyone 
in Sainteville felt sorry just now for poor Nancy Fennel. 

Nancy looked as delighted as a child. She. called to Flore to 
bring plates, turned out the fruits, and handed them round. Flore 
also brought in the gateau Suisse and glasses, and a bottle of 
Picardin wine, that the company might regale themselves. Charley 
Palliser suddenly spoke ; he had just thought of something. 

* Would it be too much trouble to give me back that book which 
I lent you a week or two ago—about the plans of the fortifications ?” 
he asked, turning to Captain Fennel. “I want it sometimes for 
reference in my studies.” 

“Not at all; I ought to have returned it to you before this—but 
the trouble here has driven other things out of my head,” replied 
Captain Fennel. ‘Let me see —where did I put it? Nancy, 
do you remember where that book is?—the heavy one, you know, 
with red edges and a mottled cover.” 

“That book? Why it is on the drawers in our bedroom,” replied 
Nancy. 

“To be sure; I'll get it,” said Captain Fennel. 

His wife called after him to bring down the dominoes also; 
someone might like a game. The Captain did not intend to take 
the trouble of going himself; he meant to send Flore. But Flore 
was not in the kitchen, and he took it for granted she was upstairs. 
In fact, Flore was in the yard at the pump; but he never thought of 
the yard or the pump. Lighting a candle, he strode upstairs. 

He was coming down again, the open box of dominoes and 
Charley Palliser’s book in one hand, the candlestick in the other, 
when the same sort of thing seemed to occur which had occurred 
on Sunday night. Hearing, as he thought, someone close behind 
him, almost treading, as it were, upon his heels, and thinking it 
was Flore, he turned his head round, intending to tell her to keep 
her distance. 

Then, with a frightful yell, down dashed Captain Fennel the few 
remaining stairs, the book, and the candlestick, and the box of 
dominoes all falling in the passage from his nerveless hands. The 
dominoes were hard and strong, and made a great crash. But it 
was the yell which had frightened the company in the salon. 

They flocked out in doubt and wonder. The candle had gone 
out; and Charley Palliser was bringing forth the lamp to light 
up the darkness, when he was nearly knocked down by Captain 
Fennel, Flore, returning from the pump with her own candle, 
much damaged by the air of the yard, held it aloft to survey the 
scene. 

Captain Fennel swept past Charley into the salon, and threw him- 
self into a chair behind the door, after trying to dash it to; but 
they were trooping in behind him. His breath was short, his terri- 
fied face looked livid as one meet for the grave. 
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“Why, what has happened to you, sir?” asked Charles, intensely 
surprised. 

‘Oh! he must have seen the thief again!” shrieked Nancy. 

‘Shut the door; bolt it,” called out the stricken man. 

They did as they were bid. This order, as it struck them all, 
could only have reference to keeping out some nefarious intruder, 
such as a thief. Flore had followed them in, after picking up the 
débris, She put the book and the dominoes on the table, and stood 
staring over her mistress’s shoulder. 

“ Has the thief got in again, Edwin?” repeated Mrs. Fennel, who 
was beginning to tremble. ‘ Did you see him ?—or hear him?” 

‘My foot slipped; it sent me headforemost down the stairs,” 
spoke the Captain at last, conscious, perhaps, that something must be 
said to satisfy the inquisitive faces around him. “I heard Flore 
behind me, and——” 

‘Not me, sir,” put in Flore in her best English. ‘I not upstairs 
at all; I was out at the pump. There is nobody upstairs, sir; there 
can’t be.” But Captain Fennel only glared at her in answer. 

“What did you cry out at?” asked Charles Palliser, speaking 
soothingly, for he saw that the man was pitiably unstrung. ‘ Have 
you had a thief in the house? Did you think you saw one?” 

‘*T saw’no thief ; there has been no thief in the house that I know 
of; I tell you I slipped—and it startled me,” retorted the Captain, 
his tones becoming savage. 

**Then—why did you have the door bolted, Captain?” struck in 
Miss Stella Featherston, who was extremely practical and matter-of- 
fact, and who could not understand the scene at all. 

This time the Captain glared at er. Only for a moment ; a sicklp 
smile then stole over his countenance. 

‘Somebody here talked about a thief: I said bolt him out,” 
answered he. 

With this general explanation they had to be contented ; but to 
none of them did it sound natural or straightforward. 

Order was restored. The ladies took a glass of wine each and 
some of the gateau, which Flore handed round. Charles Palliser 
wished good-night and departed with his book. Captain Fennel 
went out at the same time. He turned into the café on the Place 
Ronde, and drank three small glasses of cognac in succession. 

“Nancy, what did you mean by talking about a thief?” began 
Madame Cardiac. The whole thing was much exercising her mind. 

Upon which, Mrs. Fennel treated them all, including Flore, to an 
elaborate account of her husband’s fright on the Sunday night. 

“Tt was on the stairs; just as it was again now,” she said. “He 
thought he heard someone following behind him as he came up to 
bed. He fancied it was Flore ; but Flore had left hours before. 1 
never saw anyone show such terror in all my life. He said it was 
Flore behind him to-night, and you saw how terrified he was.” 
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* But if he took it to be Flore, why should he be frightened ?” 
returned Mary Cardiac, 

“ Pardon, mesdames, but it is the same argument I made bold to 
use to madame,” interposed Flore from the background, where she 
stood. ‘“ There is not anything in me to give people fright.” 

“| — think—it must have been,” said Mrs. Fennel, speaking 
slowly, ‘that he grew alarmed when he found it was not Flore he 
saw. Both times.” 

“Then who was it that he did see—to startle him like that?” asked 
Mary Cardiac. 

“Why he must have thought it was a thief,” replied Nancy. 
“ There’s nothing else for it.” 

At this juncture the argument was brought to a close by the en- 
trance of M. Jules Cardiac, who had come to escort his wife and 
Stella Featherston home. 

These curious attacks of terror were repeated ; not often, but at a 
few days’ interval ; so that at length Captain Fennel took care not to 
go about the house alone in the dark. He went up to bed when his 
wife did; he would not go to the door, if a ring came after Flore’s 
departure, without alight in his hand. By and by he improvised a 
lamp, which he kept on the slab. 

What was it that he was scared at? An impression arose in 
the minds of the two or three people who were privy to this, that he 
saw, or fancied he saw, in the house the spectre of one who had just 
been carried out of it, Lavinia Preen. Nancy had no such suspicion 
as yet; she only thought her husband could not be well. She was 
much occupied about that time, having at length nerved herself to 
the task of looking over her poor sister’s effects. 

One afternoon, when sitting in Lavinia’s room, Flore-——-who stayed 
with her for company—had run down to the kitchen to see that the 
dinner did not burn ; Nancy came upon a small, thin, green case. 
Between its leaves she found three one hundred-franc notes. Twelve 
pounds in English value. She rightly judged that it was all that 
remained of her sister’s nest egg, and that she had intended to take 
it with her to Boulogne. 

“Poor Lavinia!” she aspirated, the tears dropping from her eyes. 
“Every farthing remaining of the quarter’s money she left with me 
for housekeeping.” 

But now, a thought came to Nancy. Placing the case on the 
floor near her, intending to show it to her husband—she was sitting 
on a stool before one of Lavinia’s boxes—it suddenly occurred 
to her that it might be as well to say nothing to him about it. He 
would be sure to appropriate the money to his own private uses : and 
Nancy knew that she should need some for hers. There would be 
her mourning to pay for ; and 

The room door was wide open, and at this point in her reflections, 
Nancy heard the Captain enter the house with his latch-key, and 
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march straight upstairs. In hasty confusion, she thrust the little 
case into the nearest hiding-place, which happened to be the front 
of her black dress bodice. 

“Nancy, I have to go to England,” cried the Captain. “ How 
hot you look! Can’t you manage to do that without stooping ?” 

“To go to England!” repeated Nancy, lifting her flushed face, 

‘*Here’s a letter from my brother; the postman gave it meas ] 
was crossing the Place Ronde. It’s only a line or two,” he 
added, tossing it to her. ‘I must take this evening’s boat.” 

Nancy read the letter. Only a line or two, as he said, just telling 
the Captain to go over with all speed upon a pressing matter of 
business, and that he could return before the week was ended. 

‘Oh, but, Edwin, you can’t go,” began Nancy, in alarm, “J 
cannot stay here by myself.” 

“Not go! Why, I must go,” he said very decisively. ‘ How do 
I know what it is that I am wanted for? Perhaps that property 
which we are always expecting to fall in.” 

‘“‘ But I should be so lonely. I could not stay here alone.” 

“Nonsense!” he sharply answered. ‘TI shall not be away above 
one clear day; two days at the furthest. This is Thursday, and] 
shall return by Sunday’s boat. You will only be alone to-morrow 
and Saturday.” 

He turned away, thus putting an end to the discussion, and entered 
their own room. As Nancy looked after him in despair, it suddenly 
struck her how very thin and ill he had become ; his face worn and 
grey. 

‘“* He wants a change,” she said to herself; “our trouble here has 
upset him as much as it did me. I'll say no more; I must not be 
selfish. Poor Lavinia used to warn me against selfishness.” 

So Captain Fennel went off without further opposition, his wife 
enjoining him to be sure to return on Sunday. The steamer was 
starting that night at eight o’clock; it was a fine evening, and 
Nancy walked down to the port with her husband and saw him on 
board. Nancy met an acquaintance down there; no other than 
Charley Palliser. They strolled a little in the wake of the departing 
steamer ; Charley then saw her as far as the Place Ronde, and there 
wished her good-night, 

And now an extraordinary thing happened. As Mrs. Fennel 
opened the door with her latch-key, Flore having left, and was about 
to enter the dark passage, the same curious and unaccountable terror 
seized her which had been wont to attack Lavinia. Leaving the door 
wide open, she dashed up the passage, felt for the match-box, and 
struck a light. Then, candle in hand, she returned to shut the door; 
but her whole frame trembled with fear. 

“Why, it’s just what poor Lavinia felt!” she gasped. ‘‘ What 
on earth can it be?—Why should it come to me? I will take care 
not to go out to-morrow night or Saturday.” 
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And she held to her decision. Mrs. Hardy sent Charley Palliser 
to invite her for either day, or both days; Mary Cardiac sent Pauline 
with a note to the same effect ; but Nancy returned a refusal in both 
cases, with her best thanks. 

The boat came in on Sunday night, but it did not bring Captain 
Fennel. On the Sunday morning the post had brought Nancy a few 
lines from him, saying he found the business on which he had been 
called to London was of great importance, and he was obliged to 
remain another day or two. 

Nancy was frightfully put out: not only vexed, but angry. Edwin 
had no business to leave her alone like that so soon after Lavinia’s 
death. She bemoaned her hard fate to several friends on coming 
out of church, and Mrs. Smith carried her off to dinner. The 
Major was not out that morning—a twinge of gout in the right foot 
had kept him indoors. 

This involved Nancy’s going home alone in the evening, for the 
Major could not walk with her. She did not like it. The same 
horror came over her before opening the door. She entered some- 
how, and dashed into the kitchen, hoping the stove was alight: a 
very silly hope, for Flore had been gone since the afternoon. 

Nancy lighted the candle in the kitchen, and then fancied she saw 
someone looking at her from the open kitchen door. It looked like 
Lavinia. It certainly was Lavinia. Nancy stood spell-bound ; then 
she gave a cry of desperate horror and dropped the candlestick. 

How she picked it up she never knew; the light had not gone 
out. Nothing was to be seen then. The apparition, if it had been 
one, had vanished. She got up to bed somehow, and lay shivering 
under the bed-clothes until morning. 

Quite early, when Nancy was at breakfast, Madame Cardiac came 
in, She had already been to the fish-market, and came on to invite 
Nancy to her house for the day, having heard that Mr. Fennel was 
still absent. With a scared face and trembling lips, Nancy told her 
about the previous night—the strange horror of entering which had 
begun to attack her, the figure of Lavinia at the kitchen door. 

Madame Cardiac, listening gravely, took, or appeared to take, a 
sensible view of it. ‘‘ You have caught up this fear of entering the 
house, Nancy, through remembering that it attacked poor Lavinia,” 
she said. ‘ Impressionable minds—and yours is one of them—take 
fright just as children catch measles. As to thinking you saw 
Lavinia P 

“She had on the gown she wore the Sunday she was taken ill: her 
silver-grey silk, you know,” interrupted Nancy. ‘She looked at me 
with a mournful, appealing gaze, just as if she wanted something.” 

“ Aye, you were just in the mood to fancy something of the kind,” 
lightly spoke Madame Cardiac. “ The fright of coming in had done 
that for you. I daresay you had been talking of Lavinia at Major 
Smith’s,” 
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“ Well, so we had,” confessed Nancy. 
‘Just so; she was already on your mind, and therefore that and 
the fright you were in caused you to fancy you saw her. Nancy, my 
dear, you cannot imagine the foolish illusions our fancies play us,” 

Easily persuaded, Mrs. Fennel agreed that it might have been so, 
She strove to forget the matter, and went out there and then with 
Mary Cardiac. 

But this state of things was to continue. Captain Fennel did not 
return, and Nancy grew frightened to death at being alone in the 
house after dark. Flore was unable to stay longer than the time 
originally agreed for, her old mother being dangerously ill. As dusk 
approached, Nancy began to hate her destiny. Apart from nervous- 
ness, she was sociably inclined, and yearned for company. Now 
and again the inclination to accept an invitation was too strong to be 
resisted, or she went out after dinner, uninvited, to this friend or 
that. But the pleasure was counter-balanced by having to go in 
again at night ; the horror clung to her. 

If a servant attended her home, or any gentleman from the house 
where she had been, she made them go indoors with her whilst she 
lighted her candle; once she got M. Gustave’s errand-boy to do so. 
But it was almost as bad with the lighted candle—the first feeling of 
being in the lonely house after they had gone. She wrote letter after 
letter, imploring her husband to return. Captain Fennel’s replies 
were rich in promises: he would be back the very instant business 
permitted ; probably “ to-morrow, or the next day.” But he did not 
come. 

One Sunday, when he had been gone about three weeks, and 
Nancy had been spending the day in the Rue de la Pomme Cuite, 
Mary Cardiac walked home with her in the evening. M. Jules had 
gone to see his cousin off by the nine o’clock train; Mademoi- 
selle Priscille Cardiac, who had come in to spend the day with them. 
She lived at Drecques. 

“You will come in with me, Mary?” said Ann Fennel, as they 
gained the door. 

“To be sure I will,” replied Madame Cardiac, laughing lightly, 
for none knew about the fears better than she. 

Nancy took her hand as they went up the passage. She lighted 
the candle at the slab, and they went into the salon. Madame 
Cardiac sat down for a few minutes, by way of reassuring her. 
Nancy took off her bonnet and mantle. On the table was a small 
tray with the tea-things upon it. Flore had left it there in readiness, 
not quite certain whether her mistress would come in to tea or not. 

**T had such a curious dream last night,” began Nancy; “ those 
tea-things put me in mind of it. Lavinia——” 

“* For goodness’ sake don’t begin upon dreams to-night !” inter- 
posed Madame Cardiac. ‘‘ You know they always frighten you.” 
‘Oh, but this was a pleasant dream, Mary. I thought that I and 
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Lavinia were seated at a little table, with two tea-cups between us 
full of tea. The cups were very pretty ; pale amber with gilt scrolls, 
and the china so thin as to be transparent. I can see them now. 
And Lavinia said something which made me smile; but I don’t 
remember what it was. Ah, Mary! if she were only back again 
with us!” 

“She is better off, you know,” said Mary Cardiac in tender 
tones. 

“ All the same, it was a cruel fate that took her; I shall never 
think otherwise. I wish I knew what it was she died of! Flore 
told me one day that M. Podevin quite laughed at the idea of its 
being a chill.” 

“Well, Nancy, it was you who stopped it, you know.” 

“Stopped what ?” asked Nancy. 

“ The investigation the doctors would have made after death. Both 
of them were much put out at your forbidding it : for their own satis- 
faction they wished to ascertain particulars. I may tell you now that 
I thought you were wrong to interfere.” 

“Tt was Captain Fennel,” said Nancy calmly. 

“Captain Fennel!” echoed Mary Cardiac. ‘ M. Dupuis told me 
that Captain Fennel wished for it as much as he and M. Podevin.” 

Captain Fennel’s wife shook her head. ‘‘ They asked him about 
it before they left, after she died. He came to me, and I said, Oh, 
let them do what they would ; it could not hurt her now she was dead. 
I was in such terrible distress, Mary, that I hardly knew or cared 
what I said. Then Edwin drew so dreadful a picture of what post- 
mortems are, and how barbarously her poor neck and arms would be 
cut and slashed, that I grew sick and frightened.” 

“ And so you stopped it—by reason of the picture he drew ?” 

“Yes. I came running downstairs here to M. Dupuis— M. 
Podevin had gone—for Edwin said it must be my decision, not his, 
and his name had better not be mentioned ; and I begged and prayed 
M. Dupuis not to hold it. I think I startled him, good old man. 
I was almost out of my mind, quite wild with agitation; and he 
promised me it should be as I wished. That’s how it all was, Mary.” 

Mary Cardiac’s face. wore a curious look. Then she rallied, 
speaking even lightly. 

“Well, well; it could not have brought her back to life; and I 
repeat that we must remember she is better off. And now, Nancy, 
I want you to show me the pretty purse that Miss Perry has knitted 
for you, if you have it at hand.” 

Nancy rose, opened her work-box which stood on the side table, 
and brought forth the purse. Of course Madame Cardiac’s motive had 
been to change her thoughts. After admiring the purse and talking 
of other pleasant matters, Mary took her departure. 

And the moment the outer door had closed upon her that feeling 
of terror seized upon Nancy. Catching up her mantle with one 
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hand and the candle with the other, she made for the staircase, 
leaving her bonnet and gloves in the salon. The staircase struck 
cold to her and she could hear the wind whistling, for it was a 
windy night. As to the candle, it seemed to burn with a pale flame 
and not give half its usual light. 

In her nervous agitation, just as she gained the uppermost stair, 
she dropped her mantle. Raising her head from stooping to pick 
it up, she suddenly saw some figure before her at the end of the 
passage. It stood beyond the door of her own room, close to that 
which had been her sister’s. 

It was Lavinia, She appeared to be habited in the silver-grey 
silk already spoken of. Her gaze was fixed upon Nancy, with the 
same imploring aspect of appeal, as if she wanted something; her 
pale face was inexpressibly mournful. With a terrible cry, Nancy 
tore into her own room, the mantle trailing after her. She shut the 
door and bolted it, and buried her face in the counterpane in wild 
agony. 

And in that moment a revelation came to Ann Fennel. It was 
this apparition which had been wont to haunt her husband in the 
house and terrify him beyond control. Not a thief; not Flore— 
but Lavinia ! 


III, 


On the Monday morning Flore found her mistress in so sick and 
suffering and strange a state, that she sent for Madame Cardiac. In 
vain Mary Cardiac, after hearing Nancy’s tale, strove to convince her 
that what she saw was fancy, the effect of diseased nerves. Nancy 
was more obstinate than a mule. 

** What I saw was Lavinia,” she shivered, ‘“ Lavinia’s apparition. 
No good to tell me it was not; I have seen it now twice. It was as 
clear and evident to me, both times, as ever she herself was in life. 
That’s what Edwin used to see; I know it now; and he became 
unable to bear the house. I seem to read it all as in a book, Mary. 
He got his brother to send for him, and he is staying away because 
he dreads to come back again. But you know I cannot stay here 
alone now.” 

Madame Cardiac wrote off at once to Captain Fennel, Nancy 
supplying the address. She told him that his wife was ill; in a 
nervous state; fancying she saw Lavinia in the house. Such a 
report, she added, should if possible be kept from spreading to the 
town, and therefore she must advise him to return without delay. 

The letter brought back Captain Fennel, Flore having meanwhile 
remained entirely at the petite Maison Rouge. Perhaps the Captain 
did not in secret like that little remark of its being well to keep it 
from the public; he may have considered it suggestive, coming 
from Mary Cardiac. He believed she read him pretty correctly, 
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and he hated her accordingly. Any way, he deemed it well to be on 
the spot. Left to herself, there was no telling what ridiculous 
things Nancy might be saying or fancying. 

dwin Fennel did not return alone. His brother’s wife was with 
him. Mrs. James, they called her, James being the brother’s 
christian name. Mrs. James was not a lady in herself or in 
manner; but she was lively and very good-natured, and these 
qualities were what the little Maison Rouge wanted in it just now; 
and perhaps that was Captain Fennel’s motive in bringing her. 
Nancy was delighted. She almost forgot her fears and fancies. Flore 
was agreeable also, for she was now at liberty to return to ordinary 
arrangements. ‘Thus there was a lull in the storm. They walked 
out with Mrs. James on the pier and took her to see the different 
points of interest in the town; they even gave a little soirée for her, 
and in return were invited to other houses. 

One day, when the two ladies were gossiping together, Nancy, in 
the openness of her heart, related to Mrs. James the particulars 
of Lavinia’s unexpected and rather mysterious death, and of her 
appearing in the house again after it. Captain Fennel disturbed 
them in the midst of the story. His wife was taking his name in 
vain at the moment of his entrance, saying how scared He had been 
at the apparition. 

“Hold your peace, you foolish woman!” he thundered, looking 
as if he meant to strike her. ‘ Don’t trouble Mrs. James’s head with 
such miserable rubbish as that.” 

Mrs, James did not appear to mind it. She burst into a hearty 
laugh. She never had seen a ghost, she said, and was sure she never 
should ; there were no such things. But she should like to hear all 
about poor Miss Preen’s death. 

“ There was nothing else to hear,” the Captain growled. ‘She 
caught a chill on the Sunday, coming out of the hot church after 
morning service. It struck inwardly, bringing on inflammation, 
which the medical men could not subdue.” 

“But you know, Edwin, the church never is hot, and you know 
the doctors decided it was nota chill. M. Podevin especially denied 
it,” dissented Nancy, who possessed about as much insight as a 
goose, and a little less tact. 

“Then what did she die of?” questioned Mrs. James. ‘ Was 
she poisoned ?” 

“Oh, how can you suggest so dreadful a thing!” shrieked Nancy. 
“Poisoned! Who would be so wicked as to poison Lavinia? 
Everyone loved her.” 

Which again amused the listening lady. ‘You have a quick 
imagination, Mrs, Edwin,” she laughed. “I was thinking of 
mushrooms.” 

“And I of tinned meats, and copper saucepans,” supplemented 
Captain Fennel. ‘ However, there could be no suspicion even of 
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that sort in Lavinia’s case, since she had touched nothing but what 
we all partook of. She died of inflammation, Mrs. James.” 

“ Little doubt of it,” acquiesced Mrs. James. “A friend of mine 
went, not yet twelve months ago, to a funeral at Brompton Cemetery ; 
the ground was damp, and she caught a chill. In four days she 
was dead.” 

“Women have no business at funerals,” growled Edwin Fennel, 
** Why should they parade their grief abroad? You see nothing of 
the kind in France.” 

“Tn truth I think you are not far wrong,” said Mrs. James. “It 
is a fashion which has sprung up of late. A few years ago it was 
as much unknown with us as it is with the French.” 

“ They will be catching it up next, I suppose,” retorted the Captain, 
as if the thing were a personal grievance to him. 

*‘ Little doubt of it,” laughed Mrs. James. 

After staying at Sainteville for a month, Mrs. James Fennel 
took her departure for London. Captain Fennel proposed to escort 
her over; but his wife went into so wild a state at the mere mention 
of it, that he had to give it up. 

‘TI dare not stay in the house by myself, Edwin,” she shuddered, 
**T should go to the Vice-Consul and to other influential people here, 
and tell them of my misery—that I am afraid of seeing Lavinia.” 

And Captain Fennel believed she would be capable of doing it. 
So he remained with her. 

That the spectre of the dead-and-gone Lavinia did at times appear 
to them, or else their fancies conjured up the vision, was all too 
certain, Three times during the visit of Mrs. James the Captain had 
been betrayed into one of his fits of terror: no need to ask what had 
caused it. After her departure the same thing took place. Nancy 
had not again seen anything, but she knew he had. 

“We shall not be able to stay in the house, Edwin,” his wife 
said to him one evening when they were sitting in the salon at dusk 
after Flore’s departure ; nothing having led up to the remark. 

‘*T fancy we should be as well out of it,” replied he. 

“ Oh, Edwin, let us go! If wecan! There will be all the rent to 
pay up first.” 

* All the what ?” said he. 

“The rent,” repeated Nancy; “up to the end of the term we 
took it for. About three years longer, I think, Edwin. That would 
be sixty pounds.” 

‘And where do you suppose the sixty pounds would come 
from?” 

“IT don’t know. There’s the impediment, you see,” remarked 
Nancy, blankly. ‘ We cannot leave without paying up.” 

“* Unless we make a moonlight flitting of it, my dear.” 

“ That I never will,” she rejoined, with a firmness he could not 
mistake, ‘ You are but jesting, Edwin.” 
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“It would be no jesting matter to pay up that claim, and others ; 
for there are others. Our better plan, Nancy, will be to go off by 
the London boat some night, and not let anyone know where we 
are until I can come back to pay. You may see it is the only 
thing to be done, and you must bring your mind to it.” 

“Never by me,” said Nancy, strong in her innate rectitude. 
As to hiding ourselves anywhere, that can never be; I should not 
conceal my address from Mary Cardiac. I cou/d not conceal it from 
Colonel Selby.” 

Captain Fennel ground his teeth. ‘Suppose I say that this shall 
be, that we will go, and order you to obey me? What then?” 

“No, Edwin, I could not. I should go in to M. Gustave Sauvage, 
and say to him ‘ We were thinking of running away, but I cannot do 
it; please put me in prison until I can pay the debt.’ And 
then——” 

“ Are you an idiot ?” asked Captain Fennel, staring at her. 

“And then, when I was in prison,” went on Nancy, “I should 
write to tell all to William Selby ; and perhaps he would come over 
and release me. Please don’t talk in this kind of way again, Edwin. 
I should keep my word.” 

Mr. Edwin Fennel could not have felt more astounded had his 
wife then and there turned into a dromedary before his eyes. She 
had hitherto been tractable as a child. But he had never tried her 
in a thing that touched her honour, and he saw that the card which 
he had intended to play was lost. 

Captain Fennel played another. He went away himself. 

Making the best he could of the house and its haunted state 
(though day by day saw him looking more and more like a walking 
skeleton) throughout the greater part of June, for the summer had 
come in, he despatched his wife to Pontipette one market day— 
Saturday—to remain there until the following Wednesday. Old Mrs. 
Hardy had gone to the homely but comfortable hotel at Pontipette for 
achange, and she wrote to invite Nancy to stay a short time with her. 
Charles Palliser was in England. Captain Fennel proceeded to Lon- 
don by that same Saturday night’s boat, armed with a letter from his 
wife to Colonel Selby, requesting the Colonel to pay over to her 
husband her quarterly instalment instead of sending it to herself. 
Captain Fennel had bidden her do this ; and Nancy, of strict probity 
in regard to other people’s money, could not resist signing over her 
own, 

“But you will be sure to bring it all back, won’t you, Edwin ; and 
to be here by Wednesday, the day I return?” she said to him. 

“Why, of course I shall, my dear.” 

“Tt will be a double portion now—thirty-five pounds.” 

“And a good thing, too ; we shall want it,” he returned. 

* Indeed, yes ; there’s such a heap of things owing for,” concluded 
ancy, 
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Thus the Captain went over to England in great glee, carrying with 
him the order for the money. But he was reckoning without his host, 

Upon presenting himself at the bank in the City on Monday 
morning, he found Colonel Selby absent; not expected to retum 
before the end of that week, or the beginning of the next. This was a 
check for Captain Fennel. He quite glared at the gentleman who 
thus informed him, Mr. West, who sat in the Colonel’s room, and 
was his locum tenens for the time being. 

“Business is transacted all the same, I conclude?” said he, 
snappishly. 

“Why, certainly,” replied Mr. West, marvelling at the absurdity of 
the question. ‘ What can I do for you?” 

Captain Fennel produced his wife’s letter, requesting that her 
quarter’s money should be paid over to him, and handed in her 
receipt for the same. Mr. West read them both, the letter twice, 
and then looked direct through his silver-rimmed spectacles at the 
applicant. 

‘IT cannot do this,” said he; “it is a private matter of Colonel 
Selby’s.” 

“It is not more private than any other payment you may have to 
make,” retorted Captain Fennel. 

‘Pardon me, it is. This really does not concern the bank at all. 
I cannot pay it without Colonel Selby’s authority : he has neither 
given it nor mentioned it to me. Another thing: the payment, as I 
gather from the wording of Mrs. Ann Fennel’s letter, is not yet due. 
Upon that score, apart from any other, I should decline to pay it.” 

‘Tt will be due in two or three days. Colonel Selby would not 
object to forestall the time by that short period.” 

‘‘ That would, of course, be for the Colonel’s own consideration.” 

‘TJ particularly wish to receive the money this morning.” 

Mr. West shook his head in answer. “If you will leave Mrs. 
Fennel’s letter and receipt in my charge, sir, I will place them before 
the Colonel as soon as he returns. That is all I can do. Or 
perhaps you would prefer to retain the latter,” he added, handing 
back the receipt over the desk. 

“ Business men are the very devil to stick at straws,” muttered 
Captain Fennel under his breath. He saw it was no use trying to 
move the one before him ; and went out, saying he would call in a 
day or two. 

Now it happened that Colonel Selby, who was only staying at 
Brighton for a rest, for he had been very unwell of late, took a run 
up to town that same Monday morning to see his medical attendant. 
His visit paid, he went on to the bank, surprising Mr. West there 
about one o’clock. After some conference upon business matters, 
Mr. West spoke of Captain Fennel’s visit, and handed over the letter 
he had left. 

Colonel Selby drew in his lips as he read it. He did not like 
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Mr. Edwin Fennel; and he would most assuredly not pay Ann 
Fennel’s money to him. He returned the letter to Mr. West. 

“ Should the man come here again, West, tell him, as you did this 
morning, that he can see me on my return—which will probably be 
on this day week,” said the Colonel. ‘‘ No need to say I have been 
up here to-day.” 

And on the following day, Tuesday, Colonel Selby, being then at 
Brighton, drew out a cheque for the quarter almost due and sent it 
by post to Nancy at Sainteville. 

Thus checkmated in regard to the money, Captain Fennel did not 
return home at the time he promised, even if he had any intention 
of doing so. When Nancy returned to Sainteville on the Wed- 
nesday from Pontipette, he was not there. The first thing she saw 
waiting for her on the table was Colonel Selby’s letter containing the 
cheque for five-and-thirty pounds. 

“How glad I am it has come to me so soon!” cried Nancy; “I 
can pay the bills now. I suppose William Selby thinks it would not 
be legal to pay it to Edwin.” 

The week went on. Each time a boat came in, Nancy was pro- 
menading the port, expecting to see her husband land from it. On 
the Sunday morning Nancy received a letter from him, in which he told 
her he was waiting to see Colonel Selby, to get the money paid to 
him. Nancy wrote back hastily, saying it had been received 
by herself, and that she had paid it nearly all away in settling the 
bills. She begged him to come back by the next boat. Flore was 
staying in the house altogether, but at an inconvenience. 

On the Monday evening Mrs. Fennel had another desperate fright. 
She went to take tea with an elderly lady and her daughter, Mrs. and 
Miss Lambert, bidding Flore to come for her at half-past nine o’clock. 
Half-past nine came, but no Flore; ten o’clock came, and then Mrs, 
Fennel set off alone, supposing Flore had misunderstood her and 
would be found waiting for her at home. The moon-lit streets were 
crowded with promenaders returning from their summer evening walk 
upon the pier. 

Nancy rang the bell; but it was not answered. She had her 
latch-key in her pocket, but preferred to be admitted, and she rang 
again. No one came. “Flore must have dropped asleep in the 
kitchen,” she petulantly thought, and drew out her key. 

“Flore !” she called out, pushing the door back. “ Flore, where 
are you?” 

Flore apparently was nowhere, very much to the dismay of Mrs. 
Fennel, She would have to go in alone, all down the dark passage, 
and wake her up. Leaving the door wide open, she advanced in the 
dark with cautious steps, the old terror full upon her. 

The kitchen was dark also, so far as fire or candlelight went, but a 
glimmer of moonlight shone in at the window. “ Are you not here, 
Flore?” shivered Nancy. But there was no response. 
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Thus the Captain went over to England in great glee, carrying with 
him the order for the money. But he was reckoning without his host, 

Upon presenting himself at the bank in the City on Monday 
morning, he found Colonel Selby absent; not expected to return 
before the end of that week, or the beginning of the next. This was a 
check for Captain Fennel. He quite glared at the gentleman who 
thus informed him, Mr. West, who sat in the Colonel’s room, and 
was his locum tenens for the time being. 

“Business is transacted all the same, I conclude?” said he, 
snappishly. 

“Why, certainly,” replied Mr. West, marvelling at the absurdity of 
the question. ‘“ What can I do for you?” 
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receipt for the same. Mr. West read them both, the letter twice, 
and then looked direct through his silver-rimmed spectacles at the 
applicant. 

“IT cannot do this,” said he; “it is a private matter of Colonel 
Selby’s.” 

“Tt is not more private than any other payment you may have to 
make,” retorted Captain Fennel. 

“Pardon me, it is. This really does not concern the bank at all, 
I cannot pay it without Colonel Selby’s authority: he has neither 
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move the one before him ; and went out, saying he would call in a 
day or two. 

Now it happened that Colonel Selby, who was only staying at 
Brighton for a rest, for he had been very unwell of late, took a run 
up to town that same Monday morning to see his medical attendant. 
His visit paid, he went on to the bank, surprising Mr. West there 
about one o’clock. After some conference upon business matters, 
Mr. West spoke of Captain Fennel’s visit, and handed over the letter 
he had left. 
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Mr. Edwin Fennel; and he would most assuredly not pay Ann 
Fennel’s money to him. He returned the letter to Mr. West. 

“ Should the man come here again, West, tell him, as you did this 
morning, that he can see me on my return—which will probably be 
on this day week,” said the Colonel. ‘‘ No need to say I have been 
up here to-day.” 

And on the following day, Tuesday, Colonel Selby, being then at 
Brighton, drew out a cheque for the quarter almost due and sent it 
by post to Nancy at Sainteville. 

Thus checkmated in regard to the money, Captain Fennel did not 
return home at the time he promised, even if he had any intention 
of doing so. When Nancy returned to Sainteville on the Wed- 
nesday from Pontipette, he was not there. The first thing she saw 
waiting for her on the table was Colonel Selby’s letter containing the 
cheque for five-and-thirty pounds. 

“ How glad I am it has come to me so soon!” cried Nancy; “I 
can pay the bills now. I suppose William Selby thinks it would not 
be legal to pay it to Edwin.” 

The week went on. Each time a boat came in, Nancy was pro- 
menading the port, expecting to see her husband land from it. On 
the Sunday morning Nancy received a letter from him, in which he told 
her he was waiting to see Colonel Selby, to get the money paid to 
him, Nancy wrote back hastily, saying it had been received 
by herself, and that she had paid it nearly all away in settling the 
bills. She begged him to come back by the next boat. Flore was 
staying in the house altogether, but at an inconvenience. 

On the Monday evening Mrs. Fennel had another desperate fright. 
She went to take tea with an elderly lady and her daughter, Mrs. and 
Miss Lambert, bidding Flore to come for her at half-past nine o’clock. 
Half-past nine came, but no Flore; ten o’clock came, and then Mrs. 
Fennel set off alone, supposing Flore had misunderstood her and 
would be found waiting for her at home. The moon-lit streets were 
crowded with promenaders returning from their summer evening walk 
upon the pier. 

Nancy rang the bell; but it was not answered. She had her 
latch-key in her pocket, but preferred to be admitted, and she rang 
again. No one came. ‘Flore must have dropped asleep in the 
kitchen,” she petulantly thought, and drew out her key. 

“Flore !” she called out, pushing the door back. “ Flore, where 
are you?” 

Flore apparently was nowhere, very much to the dismay of Mrs. 
Fennel. She would have to go in alone, all down the dark passage, 
and wake her up. Leaving the door wide open, she advanced in the 
dark with cautious steps, the old terror full upon her. 

The kitchen was dark also, so far as fire or candlelight went, but a 
glimmer of moonlight shone in at the window. “ Are you not here, 
Flore?” shivered Nancy. But there was no response. 
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Groping for the match-box on the mantel-shelf over the stove, 
and not at once finding it, Nancy suddenly took up an impression 
that someone was standing in the misty rays of the moon. Gazing 
attentively it seemed to assume the shadowy form of Lavinia. And, 
with a shuddering cry, Nancy Fennel fell down upon the brick 
floor of the kitchen. 

Jounny Luptow, 


A RECEIPT FOR A KISS. 


TAKE two pure souls as fresh as buds in May, 
Two faces—one as fair as summer’s flower ; 
A little modest maidenly delay, 
But not enough to make your kiss turn sour. 





Two pulpy pair of lips, two clinging hands, 
Two pairs of eyes that see each other only : 
Set them to simmer on the sad sea-sands, 
In an old wood, or any place that’s lonely. 


Add wholesome breeze-stirs gently, fresh inspired 
Moan of mad music, mixed with starry night ; 

And, if the very richest kiss should be required, 
Sprinkle it with the moon’s soft-sifted light. 
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A cleaving friend, a blanched and bitter aunt, 
A clever child—but not too much of this— 

A pinch of *‘ won’t,” a very little ** sha’n’t ” 
Will give a piquant flavour to your kiss. 


But still scum off refusals as they rise, 

Throw in from time to time your buttered reason ; 
Garnish with sugared whispers, vows or sighs, 

And serve. ‘This dish is seldom out of season! 


Pleasing the present, as it pleased the past, 
A zest to life’s great feast in every clime ; 
Tender and luscious, it is like to last 
In public favour till the end of time! 





“ECCO ROMA!” 


By CuarLes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AurHor oF “ THrouGH HoLianp,” 
‘* LETTERS FROM Majorca,” ETC. ETC. 


WE left Naples 
one bright 
and sunny morning. 
=3 The drive from the 
Grand Hotel on the 
Chiaja to the rail- 
way station was inter- 
minable. It seemed 
to take one from one 
end of the town to 
the other. Yet it 
did not quite do 
that, for Naples ex- 
tends a distance of 
nearly five miles; 
whilst if you take 
|} in its uninterrupted 

# line of suburbs, you 

i have a chain of 

ms houses and streets 
m1 know not how 


_—~many times five 
=== miles multiplied. 
a The life and bustle 


= more conspicuous 

than to-day. The 

ARCH OF TITUS, streets were crowded. 

It was a great reli- 

gious day, and the people were more or Jess en féte, in gala costumes. 
The women wore all their best jewelry, the men all their gay clothing. 
Hired carriages were in demand, and rushed and tore about the 
streets and across squares at their usual break-neck speed. In 
Many cases they contained more than their full complement of 
passengers, and, generally speaking, these were in high spirits. The 
churches were open; and every now and then an acolyte would 
suddenly issue from the interior and ring a peal at a small bell hung 
within the chief porch: such a bell and such a peal as one might 
ting any day for admittance to an ancient courtyard, but more 
prolonged. This over, the acolyte, with his little black cassock and 
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white surplice, would steal a longing look out upon the gay world, 
the passing throng, and then disappear again within the church, there 
to go on with his monotonous duties, and no doubt long for the hour 
of release and liberty. 

Our own driver was not one whit behind others in the speed a 
which he travelled : and our worst rolling in the Bay of Biscay was 
not to be compared with the pitching and tossing we met with that 
day in the streets of Naples. The fact of its being a religious day 
mattered not to him, and did nothing to arrest the flow of strong lan. 
guage that fell from his lips as he every now and then overturned an 
old woman’s fruit stall or took off the fifth wheel of a coach. Thathe 
was himself the aggressor was all the more reason why he should 
indulge in his talent for abuse and the fine flow of words with which 
nature had gifted him. It was as clear as daylight that if the ruined 
fruit stall or the wrecked carriage had not been in his way, he could 
not have done the damage: hence, he was naturally the aggrieved, 
Of course you may put anything in any light you please, and by logic 
prove that the sun moves round the earth, and the earth is square, 
There is a great deal of this sort of logic in the Neapolitans. Noris 
it confined to them. Do we not all occasionally and satisfactorily 
prove to our own minds that black is white? Whether the 
conscience becomes equally convinced is another matter. 

I believe they had told the driver at the hotel that he would have 
hard work to catch the train, as we were behind time. Whether this 
was a misapprehension on their part, or merely a desire that before 
leaving we should see of what a Neapolitan driver was capable (asi 
we had not already had abundant evidence of his powers! ), I know 
not; but on arriving at the station, we proved to have won in the race 
with Time: we had half-an-hour to spare. 

But finally we had left Naples—this Queen of the Mediterranean, 
just as Venice is Queen of the Adriatic—behind us ; had bidden ita 
long and reluctant farewell. Again we passed through the vineyards 
and the hills ; through places that were paradises, and inhabited by 
people that ought to have been angels without wings but were 
probably too often very much the opposite. When we reached our 
destination, and the magic words “Roma! Roma!” went ringing 
down the platform, night and darkness had long fallen. 

It was impossible for us to see that a first view of Rome i 
disappointing : that as you enter it, and find ordinary squares and 
modern thoroughfares, your impression of years, everything that you 
had pictured to yourself seems suddenly to dissolve and disappear like 
the baseless fabric of a vision. But it is only to be restored, 
strengthened and confirmed by-and-by, when you have grown to 
know and see Rome in all her beauty and refinement of ruin and 
recollection, legend and tradition. 

To ourselves it was not a first view of the Eternal City, and we 
knew exactly what to expect. We were not going there for new 
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impressions, but to confirm old ones. And yet it is certain that, 
however often you may visit the Eternal City, new impressions yi) 
certainly spring up to delight and astonish you. Rome is like a rare 
book or a great painter’s masterpiece—ever fresh, fair, and inexhaustible, 

You approach Rome with sensations scarcely to be awakened by 
any other city in the universe. The very word has a magic in it no 
other syllable possesses. These four letters seem to comprise a great 
portion of the world itself, even as they include a great extent of its 
history. England, it is said, is greater than ever Rome was in her 
palmiest days; but the History of England, read in the far-off ages, 
will never awaken in the same degree as the History of Rome 
the thrill of emotion, of admiration for the magnificent, the great 
and the sublime. There will be few records such as those we read 
of concerning the Romans, for ever “ marching onwards ” conquering 
and to conquer, subduing the whole civilised world ; leaving behind 
them unfading traces of their power and strength as a nation, 
and numberless individual instances of their extraordinary force of 
character, their wonderful genius. 

One of the grandest and most interesting records of English 
history is that of the Reformation, because upon this turning point 
her greatness was in many ways to stand or fall. But all this was 
after all very straightforward sailing, unmarked by any of the thrilling 
incidents which distinguish the History of Rome. The image of 
Constantine the Great on the world’s canvas is a far more interesting, 
sublime and devout figure than that of good old Henry VIII. We 
had fallen upon different times. The Romance of History was over, 
The days of Rome’s greatness might be called the Iron Age, those 
of England’s the Golden Age: and as marks cut into iron, stamped 
and indelible for ever, were the deeds of Rome and the Romans, 

The History of Rome takes part in everything that is most 
interesting in the world’s records. Sacred and Secular traditions 
contend with each other for prominence and pre-eminence, In the 
Bible she is as distinct a feature as in General History. She has 
given her name to a form of religion which has made thousands of 
martyrs, and has at times caused blood to flow in public thorough- 
fares like water. She has had a greater superstitious hold upon the 
more refined portion of civilisation than any other form of worship 
ever laid down in any Rubric. She has vied and competed with the 
reformed Protestant creed, and sometimes has almost seemed to 
triumph. She has certainly had more grasp upon the minds of her 
votaries. But whilst in the one case the ruling motive has been feat 
and superstition, in the other it has been the gentle influence of the 
Still Small Voice ; the creed not of forms and ceremonies and broad 
phylacteries, but the heart’s devotion in the retirement of the closet: 
the secret service which brings forth its result in the fruit of everyday 
life: to receive its reward in that day when the last trumpet shall 
summon the quick and dead to judgment, 
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Even in Pagan Rome there is a greatness we almost look for in 

yain elsewhere. In a few broad outlines we have the picture of 

g race which, however rash, headstrong and barbarous, commands 

our highest admiration. Their records are no mere traces written 

upon the sea-shore, but in the words of Job, deeds graven with a 
of iron in the rock for ever. 

In all that is lovely she was equally conspicuous. The women of 
Rome were as beautiful as those of Greece and Egypt, and it is the 
love and cultivation of the beautiful which begets perfection of form 
and feature in successive generations. In art they were equally 
distinguished. Their school of architecture has never been sur- 
passed in the simplicity of its broad outlines and the durability of its 
constructions. Its sculpture yields the palm only to the Greek: and if 
the Greek surpasses it in delicacy and refinement, that of Rome is more 
marked by strength and manliness of tone and character.- The 
Romans accomplished their best work before the wave of luxury and 
voluptuousness had swept over them with a force which undermined 
the foundations of their glory: but in Greece, her records and her work, 
there is ever that evidence of excessive refinement, which, however 
beautiful in itself, captivating the eye and ensnaring the mind, is only 
too likely in course of time to lead to effeminacy and decay. 

In music, too, she was great, though in a rugged, somewhat bar- 
barous way. But her people were fond of it, and sought it. We read 
of Nero playing upon the lyre whilst Rome was burning : we know that 
with him music was a passion and a cultivated art ; that his ear was 
perfect and his voice one of the finest in the world; that when he 
sang and acted, he carried his audience by storm, not by virtue of 
being Emperor, but by force of genius. What can be more pathetic 
than his last hours, when, having sung his swan song, and flying before 
his enemies, he placed the dagger to his throat and so died? Who 
does not see here the possibilities, not only of a great, but of a good 
character, had he only been true to his higher nature? In reading 
the history of kings and nations, nothing is more impressive than 
these records of successive individuals ; nothing more strongly em- 
phasises the flight of time and the shortness of life. Nowhere is it 
more vividly given than in the short and oft-repeated records of 
Scripture: the choice of the two paths running side by side. And 
So-and-so did evi/ in the sight of the Lord. And again: So-and-so 
did good in the sight of the Lord—and they slept with their fathers. 
The lives seem to pass with lightning rapidity ; as a flower of the 
field: as a tale that is told. 

Certainly the Romans were not of nations who pass away and leave 
no sign, Like the Moors, where they touched, there they were 
bound to record everlasting traces of their power. But the history of 
the Romans has occupied the pen and attention of the whole world ; 
ithas been more than exhausted; whilst the history and character 
of the Moors have scarcely received justice; their greatness is not 
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understood and appreciated; their singular refinement, without 
effeminacy, has not been sufficiently realised. 

Many marks of her greatness Rome has, indeed, left behind her, 
and a visit to the famous city is an epoch in one’s life. It is an 
event we look forward to from the days when we first plunged into 
Roman history; and the visit once paid leaves a series of impres- 
sions upon the mind which are photographed there for ever. 

I have said that no other city, no other name, thrills us with the 
same emotion. If this is true before we see and know Rome, how 
much more so is it after we have become familiar with its monuments, 
instinct with the life and atmosphere of the past. Here we are 
face to face with ancient Rome, although Rome of to-day is doing 
her best to rob many of her monuments of the charm of their 
antiquity. On the other hand much may be seen to-day that could 
not have been seen even a quarter of a century ago; such for 
instance as the excavations on the Palatine Hill, which are amongst 
the most interesting in the Eternal City. 

Mrs. Jameson said that there were only two things in the world 
which had not disappointed her: St. Peter’s at Rome, and the sea 
The latter is incontestible. The greater the mind’s conception of 
the sublime, the truer will be the appreciation of the boundless ocean. 
But there are monuments in Rome far more impressive, far more awe- 
inspiring, than St. Peter’s. He who has gazed upon the Forum, or 
looked upon the vast extent of the Coliseum, or trod the Appian 
way, or mused upon the romantic tomb of Cecilia Metella, has gone 
through thoughts and emotions St. Peter’s could never inspire. 

It is well that Rome has internal attractions and evidences of her 
ancient greatness, for she owes little to beauty of situation, The 
City of Seven Hills has only their flowing outlines to redeem the 
monotony of the plain, to which the slow-flowing Tiber scarcely 
seems to add any beauty. The seven hills have nothing of loftiness 
and grandeur about them, and without the aid of a guide they are 
even difficult to define. 

In the old days, before railways .were invented, people, of . course, 
had to post in travelling. Those were the days for knowing a 
country intimately ; for revelling in out-of-the-way nooks and corners; 
for discovering people in all their freshness of character, with 
primitive unspoiled minds; for ever fresh surprises and delights as 
you passed rapidly along the road, exhilarated by the speed of your 
four horses, and the buoyant spirits of your postilion ; the surprise 
and delight awakened by the beauties of nature ; pictures succeeding 
each other as rapidly as they do in a gallery, as, ever on the move, 
hills and valleys constantly changed shape and outline, and a new 
composition was for ever being formed. The plains ever varied, 
and the rivers like silver threads twisted and twined about, gleaming 
in the sunshine, and adding their beauty to the landscape; a beauty 
which has been compared to poetry in woman. Whilst all about 
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you, on the right hand and on the left, were small Edens where 
people lived out their happy lives ; the longest life containing nothing 
but short and simple annals ; the great world so far off, so difficult 
to reach, so shadowy in its influence and existence. 

Not in those days could it be said, as we so often say now: “The 
world is smaH!” It must have seemed illimitable, vague and 
shadowy to the greater portion of mankind. It was not then as it is 
now, when we are for ever running up against someone who knows 
everyone that we know, who turns out to be the bosom friend of 
our own especial chum and crony, or even proves to be a connection 
by marriage or forty-fifth cousin by ties of blood. 

In those days, when the traveller was posting through Italy, the 
postilion, on reaching a height from which the whole famous city lay 
spread before you, would stop his panting horses and proudly 
exclaim “ Zcco Roma /” 

This was the true way of approaching Rome. The Eternal City 
lay mapped before you. The dome of St. Peter’s at once arrested 
the eye. The seven hills uprose with their gentle undulations, their 
undefined boundaries. Instead of seven hills they might be seventy. 
All around stretched the lowly Campagna, the sad and desolated 
plain which has never recovered its lost glory. The Tiber, with 
its curious white waters, flowing like a silver streak on its way to the 
sea twenty miles away, beyond those distant hills. The Apennines 
bound the horizon, Soracte rising majestically above them. And 
the Tiber, nearing the sea, seems to hurry its course, as if im- 
patient to yield up its lesser life to the greater. 

** Ecco Roma!” 

They are words the traveller must have longed to hear. They 
must have rung in his ears from childhood upwards. They were 
the fulfilling of a long-cherished dream ; for history repeats itself, 
and mankind is the same from generation to generation. Have we 
not all dreamed this dream, and cherished it as one of life’s missions? 
As the centuries roll on, and another Tibni dies, and another Omri 
reigns to the third and fourth generation—even to the thirtieth and 
fortieth—human nature differs in details, in manner and ways of 
living ; man changes the form of his dress, the hour of his banquet, 
but in essentials he remains the same. If Diogenes were here now, 
he would probably still be looking for an honest man ; his habitation 
and the manner of his search would be changed : nothing else. 

**Ecco Roma!” 

Well has Byron called her the Niobe of nations. From no other 
spot of earth can you gaze upon a scene so pregnant with historical 
remains and reminiscences: such wreck and ruin. The whole 
Campagna stretched out before you was once teeming with life and 
movement. The conquerors of the world made it their home. All 
the greatness of their resources here found its culminating point ; 
here wealth and grandeur were lavished. Giant buildings were 
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erected in one generation, only, as it seemed, to be demolished by 
the next. Here the Czsars made for themselves an everlasting 
name; hence they marched with their armies, the laurel crown of 
victory twined in advance about their brows. The plains would 
shake with the tramp of horsemen; a living fire seemed in movement 
as the sun flashed upon shield and helmets; a moving mass swayed 
to and fro like the heaving of a sea; a distant murmur was heard 
passing through their ranks like the surging of waters: the excite- 
ment of victory seen in advance. And certain as the advancing 
tide and relentless as the hungry ocean, would be the effect of their 
deeds. For Rome was once nothing but the name of a town. For 
ages her history seemed to be confined to the surrounding 
Campagna : as if the far off hills bounding her horizon also fixed the 
limits of her ambition. It took five centuries for Rome to become 
Italy ; or rather for Italy to become Rome and subject to her: so 
that all Italians became Romans. It was then only that her ambition 
seemed to spring into life, and she became in a comparatively short 
time mistress of the whole civilised world. 

“Ecco Roma!” 

As the postilion pronounced the words, the eye of the traveller 
would unconsciously seek the famous and cruel Tiber, and another 
picture would rise before his mental vision, The picture of a time 
when it, too, was teeming with life; was crowded with shipping, with 
banners waving, with small boats darting from shore to vessel, filled 
with warlike Romans. It was the scene of splendid and courtly 
pageants, and wealth and luxury dwelt upon its surface. Nowhere 
does the decay of Rome seem more marked than here, as we watch 
the slow moving stream, which appears to flow to the rhythm of the 
sad word Ichabod! and in imagination fall back upon the scenes of 
its ancient glory, 

The Romans of that day represented the Tiber as a bearded man 
crowned with laurel, holding a Cornucopia, and supported by the 
wolf and Romulus and Remus. But instead of bringing abundance 
to Rome, she has with persistent cruelty overflowed her banks from 
time to time, and worked misery and devastation. Sometimes for 
days the whole city has been under water, so that it has been said 
nothing was visible but the tops of the hills. Another Deluge, 
without the consoling symbols of the dove and the olive branch and 
the arc in the sky. And from the days of Rome’s greatness until 
how, she has baffled all attempts to keep her within hounds: 

“Ecco Roma!” 

As the postilion exclaimed the words, every species of emotion 
would fill the traveller’s breast ; a crowd of recollections rise up in 
his mind ; he would beg for time to contemplate the wonderful pano- 
rama ; to take in all the ghostly visions that passed in array before 
his imagination. A moment for exquisite silence and thought : 
thought which expresses itself in feeling rather than in words. And 
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then, once more in movement, and galloping rapidly down the 
incline, through the Porta del Popolo the traveller would pass into 
the streets of the Eternal City. 

And I suppose, as the sunshine draws the shower, he would be 
drawn towards St. Peter’s, and his thoughts would steer for the 
celebrated Piazza with its wonderful Colonnades and _plashing 
fountains, the finest and most beautiful in Rome, and its famous 
Obelisk, brought from Heliopolis by Caligula, and removed from the 
Circus of Nero three hundred years ago to its present position. 

We many of us know the thrilling story from our boyhood. How 
the Obelisk was removed in 1586, by Sixtus V., and the ceremony 
was preceded by high mass in St. Peter’s. How the Pope forbid that 
a word should be spoken during the raising of the monument, and if 
anyone broke the silence the penalty was, to be death. How, when 
slowly rising it suddenly ceased to move, the ropes began to give 
way and the Obelisk was in great jeopardy... How during that terrific 
moment a sailor named Bresca shouted aloud: ‘‘ Acqua alle funi!” 
And how, in obedience, the ropes were wetted and the Obelisk went 
upward and stood firmly on its base. Then the Pope, granting 
himself the indulgence of breaking his word, spared the man’s life, 
and rewarded him by promising that his native village should for ever 
after furnish St. Peter’s with the Easter palms. Let us hope that a 
more personal and substantial recognition also followed. 

It is some years now since I first saw the Piazza San Pietro. I 
know not whether it was because the wind was in the east and blew 
mightily—and the east wind is as unpleasant in Rome as elsewhere: 
or that I was more seriously out of health than I had yet been: or 
that in long desire and vivid mental colouring I had imagined too 
much: but at a first glance I was disappointed. The Obelisk was 
there with all its traditions and vicissitudes; but the fountains, as 
fate would have it, were not playing that day. The colonnades 
stretched round their loving arms in perpetual embrace; but the 
shadows cast by their beautiful columns— of which there are nearly 
three hundred—were faint and chilling. The sky was clouded and 
the sun shone not. The front of St. Peter’s looked mean and poor 
and ugly, for the exterior of the giant temple is nothing. Most of it 
is concealed by surrounding buildings, and what is seen is not 
impressive. Only that grand dome rising skywards, challenges your 
admiration, though from its beauty of form and proportion it appears 
smaller than it is. 

The long flight of shallow steps, after all one has heard and read, 
are also disappointing. It is only when you have reached the 
summit and stand for a moment with your back to the Church, that 
you realise the grandeur and magnificence of the Piazza. 

But its true greatness could only have been estimated at Easter, 
when, thronged with thousands of kneeling worshippers—a living 
mass so great that it insensibly reminded one of that description in 
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the Apocalypse: “A countless multitude whom no man could num- 
per’—the Pope came forth and, from the balcony above the Great 
Entrance, blessed the people. No ceremony of recent years has 
been more thrilling, more impressive than this ; perhaps from its very 
absence of gorgeous pageantry and ceremonial. Simply a multitude 
of bowed heads, and above them an old man with outstretched arms, 
the supreme head of his Church, pronouncing an almost inaudible 
benediction. 

The scene was instinct with life and colouring. The throng was 
composed of men and women, monks and laymen, nuns and their 
more worldly sisters, pilgrims and peasants. Eager crowds swarmed 
the colonnades and mounted the Obelisk. In the balcony the Pope 
in white, seated on a golden chair, waited for the hour to strike, 
supported by two immense peacock fans in the background. The 
bayonets of the soldiers gleamed and flashed in the sunlight. But 
broad sunshine or torrents of rain, the crowd was equally vast and 
reverential. The benediction over, the cannon boomed forth, bells 
rang, and indulgences floated down upon the multitude, to be cap- 
tured only by the happy few. With the downfall of the temporal 
power of the Pope everything was changed; and the Easter cere- 
monies—which made Rome a rallying point for so many people of 
all nations and creeds during the Easter week—were brought to an 
end, perhaps for ever. 

But having gazed sufficiently upon the piazza and Bernini’s colon- 
nades, the plashing fountains making a refreshing music if the day 
be hot and sunny, and Bresca’s famous Obelisk—let us call it so 
and contribute our mite to immortalising the good fellow—having 
done this, you raise the heavy leather curtain at the lesser doorway, 
and stand within the mightiest temple in the world. 

It is so large that it requires many visits to realise its extent. Per- 
haps only when you come back to St. Paul’s in London, and find 
that apparently it has suddenly shrunk into nothing, do you suffi- 
ciently conceive of the vastness and grandeur of St. Peter’s. . 

It stands upon the site of the first church, built in the year go, 
by Anacletus, Bishop of Rome, whom St. Peter himself is said to 
have ordained. Next, Constantine, at the beginning of the fourth 
century, erected a Basilica. This word means King’s House; but 
the Christians in the time of Constantine adopted it for their 
places of worship. The basilica of Constantine’s suffered very much 
at the hands of the Saracens in the ninth century, and was all but 
destroyed in the fifteenth century. Nothing now remains of that 
ancient basilica but the crypt. 

In 1506, under Julius XI., the present St. Peter’s was commenced. 
It had many architects, of whom Brumante was the first, Raphael 
the second, Michael Angelo one of the last, until it was finally 
completed by Giacomo della Porta in 1590. The expense was 
enormous ; the main building alone costing over 410,000,000, 
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It would be impossible to attempt here a description of St. Peter's. 
It is one of those mighty monuments which must be seen. Qn a 
first acquaintance with it, you are surprised by its apparent smallness, 
But presently you become amazed at its real dimensions ; and you 
wonder if it be possible that it was ever raised by the hand of man, 
It is in the form of a Greek cross, of which you can only see a small 
portion ata time. The utmost you can take in at one glance is its 
length from east to west. Gazing eastward, far down you see the mag. 
nificent Baldacchino, glittering with its gilded ornaments. Still beyond 
it, at the far end, you see people moving to and fro, It is little to 
say that their footsteps are lost ; they themselves seem to be nothing 
but shadows stealthily moving hither and thither. About the pillars 
are immense colossal statues, and half way down on the right is the 
famous statue of St. Peter, whose great toe has been worn away by 
the kisses of devout pilgrims bestowed upon it. He holds the keys 
of the Church—or of Heaven—in his right hand, and has looked 
down benignly upon the devoted heads of succeeding generations, 
On great festival days the statue is dressed up in vestments and a 
mitre, and the people hasten to do homage to a figure that now looks 
ridiculous, 

In richness of decoration St. Peter’s cannot be surpassed. 
Gorgeous mosaics, magnificent paintings, a wealth of gold and 
colouring meet the eye at every turn. The walls are decorated with 
colossal angels flying in purple and crimson vestments, holding up 
to the admiration of the world portraits of dead-and-gone Popes. 
The altars seem countless, and each, blazing with gold and mosaic 
and gems, appears worth a country’s ransom. The chapels are 
numerous, and are separately large enough for churches. It is this 
colossal scale upon which everything is constructed that prevents you 
from realising for some time the true size of St. Peter’s. 

There is fortunately a certain subdued light about it, which tones 
down the gorgeousness of much of the decoration ; which even 
necessitates this vivid colouring and gilding. How cold and lifeless 
our own St. Paul’s appears for want of it. It needs decoration; it 
was Sir Christopher Wren’s intention that it should have it ; and it 
seems strange that our own metropolitan cathedral should be left 
comparatively neglected and unadorned: and that the one recent 
step in the right direction should have been unfortunately carried 
out, and given rise to unhappy controversy and dissension. 

There is no mistake of this sort in St. Peter’s. It is a great 

- ian Catholic Church, and its design is carried out to perfection. 
great deal of the decoration is in very bad taste, but this is counter- 
balanced by the vastness of the building, and the splendour of its 
effect, and the subdued light which is thrown upon all. 

Nevertheless, of all the criticisms that have been passed upon 
this mighty triumph, I most agree with Fredrica Bremer. She falls 
into no raptures and rhapsodies, whilst admitting the grandeur and 
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magnificence of the building, but says that it produces upon her 
rather the effect of a Christian pantheon than a Christian church, 
So have I ever felt towards St. Paul’s in London, and so did I fee! 
towards St. Peter’s at Rome. The beauty and refinement of Gothic 
architecture is so adapted to the spirit and influence of religious 
worship that the mind once accustomed to these outlines refuses 
to be satisfied with any other. One feels, for instance, as if it must 
have required a more sublime, more devotional frame of mind to 
raise Westminster Abbey than to erect St. Paul’s, 

But the dome of St. Peter’s, resting upon its four colossal pillars, 
is above all praise. The spectator pauses beneath it and looks 
upwards in silence, lost in boundless admiration, The summit seems 
too distant for the eye to reach. And beyond this there is yet 
another cupola. In design and proportions the cupola seems to have 
attained perfection. Even the decoration, with all its gilding, seems 
chaste, subdued and beautiful. 

On a great festival it must be a rare and wonderful sight to 
witness this mighty building thronged with worshippers ; to see afar 
off the venerable form of the Pope dressed in gorgeous robes per- 
forming High Mass and turning, with uplifted arms, in silent bene- 
diction upon his people. It must be a moment full of awe and 
emotion when the great organ crashes out in all its power, and 
volumes of sound and waves of melody go echoing and re-echoing, 
pulsing and surging through fretted vaults and archways, findinga 
thousand repetitions in each chapel and nook and corner of the 
glorious building. It might be almost sufficient to make vain man 
proud of his little brief authority ; cause him to fancy himself only a 
little lower than the angels in might and majesty. If Brumante 
returned for a moment from the unseen on such an occasion, or 
Raphael, or Michael Angelo, or Giacomo della Porta, they might 
almost be forgiven for indulging in that pride which is registered as 
one of the seven deadly sins. Only that true greatness and genius 
is never proud, but humble and modest, and gifted with a reverence 
for the power which it possesses yet knows to be something beside itself. 

And when all is over, imagine the multitude streaming forth back 
to its ordinary life, of the world, worldly ; how many the better, the 
more fervent in spirit, the more sanctified for the service they have 
attended and the blessing received? And then the last worshipper 
gone, the great doors are closed, and the great church, the solemn 
aisles, are left to silence and solitude and repose. And ghosts come 
forth, and a shadowy form at the organ once more sends forth the 
pealing anthem, and now the thunder of diapasons reverberates 
through the aisles, and now the soft sweet music of the reeds 
whispers and floats in the unseen, and waves of melody fill the air} 
and almost it seems as if a still small voice from heaven were seek- 
ing a heart charged with the cares and sorrows of life to encourage 
it with hope and consolation. 
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But we must not linger any longer in St. Peter’s. Our space 
draws to a close. That day, passing out from the church, we 
turned to the Piazzo S. Giovanni and the Church and Palace of 
Lateran. In the fourth century Constantine conferred the house 
upon the Bishops of Rome, to be henceforth their episcopal resi- 
dence, and then consecrated the Basilica. It was looked upon as 
the first of the Christian Churches, and bears an inscription which 


ARCH OF CONSTANTINE. 


tanks it as the Mother Church of the City, thé Head of all the 
churches in the world. Its chapter takes precedence of St. Peter’s, 
and until the year 1870 the Popes were crowned here, not in St. 
Peter's, Even now, the ceremony of taking possession of the Basi- 
lica is one of the first to be observed when the Pope is elected. 

A few moments will take you from the Church to the Palace, where 
you may gaze upon the Holy Staircase, which is preserved as one of 
the treasures, one of the most sacred and precious relics of Rome. For 


athousand years this palace was the residence of the Popes. The 
VOL, XLVII. es 
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staircase is said to have been that of Pilate’s house, and was trodden 
by our Saviour when he was brought before Pilate. The removal 
of the staircase from Jerusalem to Rome is attributed to the mother 
of Constantine, in the fourth century. At the foot of the staircase 
are two sculptures by Giacometti, the ‘‘ Ecce Homo” and “The 
Betrayal by Judas.” At the head of the staircase is a sculpture of 
the Crucifixion. 

This staircase has been the goal of pilgrims and devotees for ages, 
Here they do penance for their sins, and are accorded absolution, 
and go on their way rejoicing. The Scala Santa is never ascended 
by ordinary folk, but a staircase on either side leads to the Holy 
Chapel, upon which you may not gaze except through the bars of 
an iron grating. The Pope alone officiates at its altar; none but 
the clergy are allowed at any time to enter, and they only once a 
year, when they assemble, with torches, in solemn procession for 
worship. 

Some time after we had left the Lateran with all its ancient and 
sacred associations, we passed through the Forum, and gazed once 
more for a moment at the Arch of Titus, erected to commemorate 
the conquest of Jerusalem. It was called the Arch of the Seven 
Lamps, was built over in the Middle Ages, and restored in the time 
of Pius VII. The accompanying illustration represents the victors 
carrying away the spoils from the Temple of Jerusalem, including 
the silver trumpets and the golden candlestick. The sacred objects 
were placed by Vespasian in the Temple of Peace. 

A still more striking arch is that of Constantine, with its three 
archways and fluted Corinthian columns, its statues of the Dacian 
captives, its magnificent reliefs, and its beautiful medallions repre- 
senting the sports of the chase. 

Yet later, going out by the Porta del Popolo—by which so many 
travellers have first entered Rome—we presently passed through the 
entrance of the Villa Borghese, and once more lost ourselves in the 
beauty of its gardens. They are some of the rarest and loveliest in 
the world. Art and nature seemed to have vied with each other in 
bringing forth perfection. You can scarcely imagine that anything 
so wild and secluded can exist so near to the gates of the Eternal 
City. There are groves of cypress trees for ever pointing upwards to 
the matchless sky, and the beautiful ilex waves its branches, and 
whispers and murmurs as its leaves are rustled by the passing breeze, 
At the entrance of the wood the plashing fountains seem to fill all 
the garden with grace, all the air with music. Wild flowers are 
abundant, rich and perfumed ; lawns are green and velvety. Marble 
nymphs and fauns hide themselves in the woods, stained by the hand 
of time, and serving to render the solitude only more profound by 
their occasional presence. You may catch glimpses of distant Rome 
through the waving trees, and this seems the very spot in which to 
muse on her past grandeur. But, alas! you are seldom alone here; 
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the gardens are open to all. And you selfishly long to close the 
gates and dismiss the intruders, and pass the hours in silence and 
solitude ; in dreamy and delicious reverie ; haunted by the spirit of 
Michael Angelo, who trod these fair grounds and woods ; summon- 
ing up all the ghosts and traditions, the past scenes of pomp and 
pageantry and martial glory, the imperial luxury and the Papal mag- 
nificence of dead-and-gone Rome. 

Finally, at sunset, when the shadows had lengthened, we mounted 
the Pincian Hill, which is one of the favourite resorts of the 
Romans of to-day. Here you have not the beauty and expanse, and 
the solitude and freedom of the Borghese Gardens, but it is at all 
times a picturesque scene ; it was especially so as we saw it in the 
waning light. Below flowed the Tiber, which not very far off is 
spanned by the ancient and beautiful bridge of Fabricius, with its 
splendid arches. From the height of the Pincio the dome of St. 
Peter’s was clearly marked against the background of the fading sky : 
the whole outline of the building might be traced. On the banks of 
the river the Castle of St. Angelo stood out boldly, crowned by the 
figure of the Archangel ever raising its cross heavenwards. Rome 
seemed to lie at our feet, shrouded in the melancholy of lengthening 
shadows and dying light. Far away, across the flat and dreary Cam- 
pagna, beyond Ostia and the hills, a thin line of sea seemed to 
flash and melt in the distance, and reflect the lowering sunshine, 

“Tt is cloudland,” said Mauleverer, after a long outward gaze. 

“It is sea,” I returned. ‘That peculiar light and shimmer 
belong to the sea alone.” 

“Tt is the story of the chameleon over again,” laughed Mauleverer 
presently ; ‘we are both right, both wrong. It is both sea and sky ; 
but at this distance you cannot separate the one from the other. 
How lovely it all is.” 

* You mean the romance of it,” I said, of malice prepense, for he 
professes to despise romance. 

“Et tu, Brute!” laughed Mauleverer. ‘I mean the historical 
association of the place. The influence this spot has had upon the 
world’s course ; the grand part she has played amongst nations ; all 
the facts, not the fancies, which mark her footsteps on the sands of 
time. I tell you that we should leave romance to dreamers and 
poets, and I am neither the one nor the other.” 

“L’un n’empéche pas l’autre,” I quoted. ‘“‘Some of the greatest 
men of the world, her greatest generals, her chief scientists, have 
also been the greatest lovers of romance. The two may go hand in 
hand, and happy they who possess the power of losing themselves in 
the realms of imagination when the prosy side of life is a little too 
much for them.” 

The shades of evening were falling upon the town. A few ecclesi- 
astics were pacing beside the walls with bowed head and meditative 
Step. For them the romance of life was over, if ever they had 
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possessed it at all. What were they thinking of as they paced 50 
soberly ? Was it happy episodes in their own past existence? Or the 
sad shadow of the tomb that already seemed to rest upon their grey 
hairs and drooping forms? Or were they living over again in imagi- 
nation the days of Rome’s glory; lamenting, it may be, the more 
recent downfall of their own by the loss of the temporal power, 
A fountain near plashed musically, and the gentle breeze wafted its 
spray. A girl in Roman costume passed on her way with a basket 
of fruit upon her head, one of those picturesque objects only to be 
found in sunny southern lands. 

And the river flowed on with its voice of centuries ; weighty with 
past histories, laden with secrets, the receptacle of unknown trea- 
sures, the faithful listener to unnumbered confessions. Upon its 
surface was reflected the darkening canopy of the sky—the sky of 
Rome; the clearest, most ethereal, most beautiful of all skies. I 
know not why it is so, but so it is. In other parts of Italy, from 
north to south, from east to west, the skies are ever clear and lovely, 
but the skies of Rome exceed them all. The eye cannot be satisfied 
with gazing. It is almost as if heaven had pity upon her downfall, 
her lost glory ; and by clothing her with this celestial canopy, fair 
and peaceful above all other, would whisper anew to her those 
bygone words of hope and consolation: “I wILL REMEMBER THY 
TRANSGRESSIONS NO MORE.” 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 


Look you, my sweet! we must accept sad days ; 
Love is like morning dew 

That glitters with a thousand fervid rays 
Of dazzling hue: 

No brighter thing beneath the eternal sky 

Than this small water drop: but come not nigh! 
Gaze not too near ! 

It shines from far a diamond—close by 
’Tis but a tear! 





FAIR DAFFODILS. 


WIDE, far-reaching level of green meadow. A soft, grey, 
unbroken March sky, palely reflected in a slow, unrippling 
stream that winds its languid way between two straggling rows of 
pollard willows. Away to the west a range of tall poplars breaks the 
misty horizon line. That is all, absolutely all, except the daffodils. 

The foreground is studded with sturdy sheaves of dark green 
blades, out of which spring nodding golden heads. Now and then 
comes an idle, spiteful little gust of wind from nowhere in particular. 
The poplars shiver ; the willows turn the ashy grey of their leaves to 
it; a cold wave of light passes over the longer grass ; but the daffodils 
toss their yellow bells gladsomely, and make a sunshine of their own 
on the chill face of the earth. 

In the angle of two rough stone walls an artist has planted him- 
self and his canvas face to face with the daffodils, the dull green 
land and the dull grey sky and stream. 

Away to his right, on the far side of the river, stands a picturesque 
cluster of ivy-clad cottages with quaint chimney-stacks and delight- 
some masses of red roofs and timbered walls. 

Nearer still is the bridge over which he has come, wide and 
irregular, with massive piers and a span wholly disproportioned to the 
lazy little thread of water beneath. 

The walls behind him are part of a noteworthy pile; the last frag- 
ments of a feudal castle, ending its days peacefully as a farm-house, 
with one sturdy tower still habitable, and an embattled archway, with 
traces of portcullis and drawbridge, through which Farmer 
Marrable’s herd of handsome Alderneys and shorthorns pass meekly 
to their sheds in the castle tilt-yard. Here was material to hand for 
any artist, but for that very reason not for Spencer Welby. 

Spencer Welby has painted only three pictures that anyone has 
heard of, but they are very much heard of indeed just now. They 
are all clever, all uncomfortable, and all very unlike what the majority 
of artists would care to paint at all. 

Spencer Welby, in the days when he sat under the grey March sky 
painting the daffodils was at the height of his popularity. His wasa 
well-known figure in every society gathering. A pale young man, 
close-shaven and wearing a pince-nez, with a tendency to stoutness 
which caused him much disquietude. 

He affected a hushed, impressive manner and spoke softly. His 
dress was the furthest possible remove from artistic picturesqueness ; 
it was precise and correct to the minutest detail. He was of the 
town towny, and studied to produce that effect. How hard he 
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worked at his art nobody but Fred Blount knew. The genera} 
public were encouraged to regard him as a gilded youth, a society 
darling, who now and then with his fat white hands carelessly gave 
form to the ideas that floated around him, rising as spontaneously and 
with as little effort as.the smoke from his cigarettes. Fred knew 
better. But no opinion of his friend’s work could ever be extracted 
from him. “There are some things he can do, and some things he 
can’t,” was his only criticism to anyone but the artist himself. 

It was about a week after Spencer Welby first set up his easel in 
the angle of the old fortress walls, over which the brown branches 
of the orchard trees were beginning timidly to hang out their tiny 
green signals of coming summer, that he wrote an urgent invitation to 
Blount to come down and join him. Blount accepted it without 
much enthusiasm. He was a dreamy, happy-go-lucky fellow, who 
had watched all his own little ventures in art and literature perish 
miserably before he settled down to content and a clerkship, resigned 
to be nobody in particular for the rest of his days as far as society 
was concerned, except as being Spencer Welby’s friend. 

He arrived early one afternoon, and spreading his rug beside 
Welby’s camp-stool, gave himself over to the study of the scene 
before him. He did not particularly admire it, so he held his peace, 
watching Welby getting in, cleverly enough, the cold shiver passing 
over the nearest willow. 

‘* How does it strike you?” the inevitable question came at last. 

‘Oh, good. Uncommonly good,” was the equally inevitable 
response. ‘‘ March—every gust of it. Gives me toothache if I look 
too long. Aren’t you going to get some sunshine into it ?” 

**Yes ; the sunshine of the daffodils. Can you not see it shim- 
mering on that low-lying ground and growing stronger here and there 
—the cold rare sunshine of spring and youth? Here is its focus, on 
her golden hair.” 

**Oh—h—h, I see,” with a long-drawn tone of comprehension. 
“A woman? She’s your daffodil? An armful of yellow flowers, } 
suppose—yellow hair—that sort of thing?” 

Spencer Welby nodded profoundly. 

‘** What’s she to be doing ?” 

‘*She must stand in the sunshine, her hair and white dress lightly 
wind-blown—her face, young, unconscious, expectant. She must be 
a country blossom.” 

*Milkmaids don’t wear white frocks, any more than daffodils,” 
Fred grumbled sotto voce. 

“ Sturdy yet graceful, full of life and colour, yet finely, ‘ musically 
made.’” 

“You'll have to get her made to order, then. That sort isn’t kept 
in stock. Miss Kibble’s the nearest thing.” 

“Bah! The wrong yellow. A chalk-white London model !” 

** Can’t your friends at the Manor House help us ?” 
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“No. Miss Jernyngham is lovely, but trained, refined, con 
yentional ; out of sympathy with out-of-door life.” 

“Then we’d better begin to look about. I presume, as usual, I am 
to have the honour—— ” 

Welby gave a start and dropped his brush. Fred stopped short. 
There was a cracking of dry twigs behind them, and some mortar 
rattled down from a gap in the old wall. 

“That’s a short cut to the farm,” grumbled Welby. ‘ Marrable 
promised to stop it up while I was here. The farm-lads come and 
gape over it at me now and then. Have you looked at those other 
things ?” 

Two other canvases were leaning against the wall. Fred 
proceeded to examine them in silence. Both were transcripts of 
the same scene from the same point of view. One had evidently 
been painted at the close of one of the rare, hot, bright days that 
seem to come astray out of summer into early spring. The other 
was an early dawn after a night of storm. The river was in flood, 
swirling madly round the roots of the old pollard willow and 
spreading itself out over the low meadows farther on. The daffodils 
lay in crushed masses, storm-beaten out of all their fresh and joyous 
loveliness, their golden heads prone on the sodden earth. 

Fred meditated on them for a space. ‘‘ What are you going to do 
with these ? ” 

“Send them to the Grosvenor.” 

“What, all three ?” 

“Allor none. It is her story. Cannot you read it?” 

“I suppose I shall presently. The story of the Daffodil. Why 
must it come to a bad end?” 

“ Because—because—I imagine the truth is because I want to 
paint that last picture. I did it last year when the waters were out. 
It demands the intermediate one.” 

“TI see. Hot sunshine out of season. Very bad for both flowers 
and girl. Daffodils limp and over-blown. And the girl? You get 
her in here, do you? Ah, yes, leaning against the willow. There are 
initials—a true-lover’s knot cut in the bark.” 

“Her face turned to the sunset glow,” rhapsodised Welby. ‘“‘Suf- 
fused, transformed, overwhelmed in its red rapture.” 

“Red rapture—that’s very pretty. And the last?” 

Welby with his brush indicated beneath the froth and whirling 
waters a tangle of golden hair and the outline of a white face amid 
the willow roots. 

“She wouldn’t have drowned herself here, you know,” objected 
Fred. ‘ She’d have gone to the pool lower down ; or the gravel-pit.” 

Then he stopped short again, as they heard a girl’s voice singing 
in the field beyond the brook, and presently she stepped into sight, 
nA milking-stool under her arm, lilting gay as a lark a plaintive 
itty. 
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She wore a dingy old cloak that might have been green in its 
original colour ; and her face was concealed by a Zulu hat crushed 
down on her head; but her figure was lithe and upright, and from 
beneath the old hat a mass of coiled golden hair of the brightest, 
goldenest yellow fell low on her neck and caught the eyes of the two 
men in a flash. 

‘“‘ Daffodil!” they both exclaimed. 

She crossed the stream by a rough plank thrown from bank to 
bank and came towards them singing, making for the blocked up 
orchard path. She was close upon them before she noticed her way 
was stopped. She threw back her head and gazed in surprise ; gaped, 
one might have said of anyone less lovely. She regarded the two 
men with the steady serious gaze of a child, or a cow looking over a 
hedge. Fred, scrambling half-way to his feet, returned it with 
interest, checking himself in a vigorous ejaculation, while Welby again 
murmured ‘ Daffodil!” in tones of solemn rapture. 

The next minute the beautiful, brilliant countenance was eclipsed 
by the envious hat-brim, and she was trudging steadily away by the 
regular path. 

‘What is she doing here? The Marrables’ milkmaid? Pooh!” 
cried Fred. And the next minute he was struggling over the gap and 
crushing the pale, shivering early primroses beneath his feet as he 
strode through the dead leaves of the orchard. 

The farm-house kitchen was a great octagon room in the base of 
the tower. A stone stair ran up one side leading to the battlements. 
A loop-hole slit had been enlarged to a reasonable-sized window, 
under which stood Mrs. Marrable’s ironing-table with a pile of newly- 
sprinkled linen. Through an arched doorway could be seen the 
castle-yard, with its draw-well in the middle, and beyond the ruined 
chapel, now a barn, with a tiled roof and trusses of straw peeping 
through its beautiful rose-window. 

When Fred peeped in, the place was empty; only a sound of 
voices and a clatter of cans came from somewhere beyond. He 
waited; then taking a long circuit entered the castle yard by the 
cow-sheds. Just within the doorway of the first he caught a glimpse 
of a pink cotton frock and found a girl in a Zulu hat crouched down 
beside a gentle Alderney. She was nowise disconcerted by his 
standing and gazing his fill at her, but went on composedly tinkling 
the milk into her pail till she had finished. 

“‘ May I—will you give me a drink of warm milk?” he asked. 

She rose deliberately, turned her sleeves down over her round 
white arms and picked up her pail. 

‘“‘ Muster Marrable !” she called, and walked off majestically across 
the yard to the castle dungeon, now the dairy. 

Mr. Marrable gave him what he wanted. He found it very nasty, 
but it afforded an excuse for sitting on the bench outside the kitchen 
door on chance of “ Daffodil’s” reappearance. Presently the thump- 
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ing of an iron on the board and the clicking of the 1ron-stand showed 
that Mrs. Marrable had got to work again within. 

“T’m not going to have it, Marrable, and I give you warning. I 
said she was a saucy, stuck-up hussy from the first. She’d never 
have come here with my good-will. Learn her butter-making indeed ! 
Not I. And she don’t come here to milk again after what I see 
with my own eyes just now. If your shirts wasn’t just nicely damped 
down and my irons hot, I’d put on my bonnet and go off to Martha 
Bacon direct, I would!” 

Marrable’s reply came to Fred in the form of a distant grumble. 

“What did I see? I see her looking over her shoulder as bold 
as brass at him, and he a-follering of her. That’sall. I'll up and do 
my duty by her to-morrow if she shows her face here, see if I don’t.” 
Mrs. Marrable’s iron came thumping down on Marrable’s Sunday 
shirt-front with a bang that was at oncea discourse and a warning, and 
Fred leaving his tumbler on the bench meanly stole off unobserved. 

He was not much surprised on regaining Welby’s place to find it 
empty, and to make out, far away across the meadow two figures: a 
girl in a green cloak and a gentleman in a light suit carrying a 
milking-stool. 

Welby re-appeared triumphant. 

“It’s settled! She has promised to come whenever I want her. 
I am to leave a note in the cleft of the old willow. Is she not 
perfect? The face, the look I might have searched the world for ! 
Bella Kibble indeed ! ” 

“Did she say who she is and what she is doing here?” 

“She lives in one of those cottages over there, and goes to help 
at the farm, as the dairymaid has sprained her wrist. She has made 
me promise to keep the whole thing a secret, and not to recognise 
her if we meet in the village. Some jealous lout of a lover, I suppose. 
Of course I promised.” 

“Of course you did. What’s her name ?” 

“I almost forgot to ask till the last moment. ‘Bacon, ’Liza 
Bacon.’ I don’t think she wanted me to know. Now help me, will 
you, to put up these things. I don’t feel like doing another stroke 
of work to-day.” 

They were engaged to dine at the Manor House that evening. 

“The Manor House” and “the Jernynghams ” had figured pro- 
minently in Welby’s letters and conversation of late, and Fred was 
curious to see them. He found much what he expected, the regular 
old English country house, containing the regular old English county 
family. A genial, hospitable, fine old True Blue Tosy papa, a dig- 
nified, blonde daughter, with an exquisite complexion and tepid 
manners, and a lively young Mrs. Jernyngham, the second wife. 

She was a pretty, kittenish little creature, with big innocent eyes, 
soft caressing ways and a sharptongue. Blount took her in to dinner, 
Welby the daughter, whose manner rose at least one degree higher 
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in temperature in consequence. Mrs, Jernyngham’s bright eyes 
rested on the pair with an odd little look of satisfaction once or 
twice, Blount noticed. 

“We must drive you over to Trefford Hold some day, Mr. Blount. 
Such a pity the Treffords never come there. They like their Norfolk 
place better. The Earl is an old friend of Mr. Welby’s, you know.” 

Blount didn’t know, but answered: “ Very likely. The Welbys— 
or is it the Spencers—are an old Norfolk family.” 

“T used to know them as a youngster,” Welby interposed, over- 
hearing them; “but had not seen Lord Trefford for years till the day 
we met at the Cattle Show, and he introduced me to Mr. Jernyngham. 
My father was their nearest neighbour, and people in the country see 
a good deal of one another.” 

‘* How is it you never seem to meet them in town?” 

“ Ah, dear Mrs. Jernyngham, town is vast, and we poor workers 
find time limited. We must take the companions we find at hand. 
Besides, I don’t fancy you would care for the Trefford set.” 

Miss Jernyngham remarked frigidly : ‘‘ Lord Trefford’s interests in 
life begin and end with prize cattle, and Lady Trefford’s with 
missionary meetings.” 

“‘T saw the daughter once last season—Lady Pamela—and thought 
her strikingly beautiful,” Blount was beginning. 

“‘ Not beautiful enough to take me out of my way to see her again,” 
murmured Welby in a tone that crushed poor Lady Pamela’s preten- 
sions to good looks on the spot. 

“Your friend is the ‘fortunate youth’ of the old fairy tales,” Mrs. 
Jernyngham whispered as she rose from the table. ‘“ Talent, wealth, 
social position and good family. Shall we give him the princess ?” 

“You need not ask my permission,” laughed Blount, hurrying to 
open the door. 

Walking home through the sharp March moonlight, Blount made 
an odd, inconsequent speech, as he lit his cigarette. 

“Don’t you think we had better drop ‘the daffodil,’ Welby? At 
least, till you have made all safe up there ; for fear of accidents?” 

But Welby, with the privileged surliness of genius, declared that 
he knew what he was about, thank you. 

The morning rose still and misty, with bursts of fitful sunshine 
strengthening into a hot noon. 

Punctual to the time appointed came Miss ’Liza Bacon, tripping 
across the plank bridge, a white skirt showing below the green 
cloak. 

She nodded friendlily to both, and demanded what she was to do in 
the most prompt and business-like fashion. 

Welby displayed his pictures and expounded his views, at which 
she gaped and said, “ Lawks!” then tossed off hat and cloak and 
stood smiling radiantly at them, the very incarnation of youth and 
spring. Fred’s scruples melted under her smile like morning hoar. 
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“This way,” he cried. ‘‘ Allow me to show you. Can you stand 
so? Will it tire you? Look here, Welby.” 

They both stood and admired. She wore a thick, heavy white 
gown, simply girded in at the waist, not in the least like the “ best 
white frock ” which Welby had been secretly dreading, and round her 
shoulders had loosely knotted a great, soft kerchief of Indian silk, a 
paler shade of the yellow of her hair. Then she pulled and twisted 
the heavy, rippling masses of her golden locks, setting free a soft 

\ glory of curling ends that danced in the breeze on her white forehead. 
Then she took the sheaf of daffodils that Welby had gathered on her 
arm, poised herself lightly on one foot, with a delicious, airy, vigorous 
grace, and smiled triumphantly at the astonished pair. 

“Ts this what you want? Make haste; I can’t keep it up for 
long.” 

“Perfect, perfect!” shouted Fred, while Welby dashed at his 
brushes and palette. 

Fred stood looking at him impatiently for a few minutes. 

“Tt won’t do, you know,” he said at last. ‘‘ Here, let me come.” 

Welby got up and resigned his brush with alacrity. 

“Why? Does he do your painting for you ?” inquired the model, 
relaxing her pose for an instant while the exchange was being made. 

“H’m, not exactly; but you see there is a great deal that I 
must do myself in arranging the details of a picture. Picture- 
making is not all painting, as you will learn some day, if ever you 
take up art. The spirit, the idea, the sou/ of the picture is something 
which cannot be put in with the brush alone.” 

Daffodil gaped again. Her mind was evidently becoming rapidly 
expanded. 

“For example. How am I to make you look as I intend you to 
look? JZy Daffodil is listening to the music of the spring—the pro- 
phetic murmurs of coming summer—the voices of the stream—the 
song of the sky-lark.” 

“I don’t hear any coming summer,” said Daffodil. ‘Nor yet a 
sky-lark. Perhaps,” shyly, “if you was to sing yourself, sir —— ” 

“1?” Welby hesitated. 

“Yes; try it,” cried Fred. ‘‘That’s the way to get what you 
want; the music into her face, eh? Sing that little thing of 
Tosti’s.” 

Spencer Welby “ dropped into music” casually, as the immortal 
Silas Wegg did into poetry, and possessed a pretty tenor voice, which 
was much admired. He looked keenly from one face to the other, 
but seeing nothing but the most respectful earnestness in both, 
yielded to the request. 

A stout young gentleman in a check suit, standing on a hillock in 
a breezy plain, warbling in a high tenor of death and passion, may or 
May not be a good substitute for a sky-lark, but it was a successful 
One in this instance. ’Liza threw her head slightly back ; a rapt ex- 
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pression came into her lovely eyes. ‘Go on!” she breathed, when 
the song was ended ; “Go on!” 

Spencer Welby sang on, and Blount painted, till the brief sun. 
shine waned, and Daffodil picked up her hat and“cloak and bid them 
good-bye. 

Welby stood uncertain for a minute, then walked away beside her): 
leaving Fred to collect and carry home the things, which he did with: 
sufficiently bad grace at first, but ended by settling down to work at 
the picture while the light lasted and Daffodil’s face was fresh in his 
memory. 

It was late before Welby returned. He vouchsafed no explanation 
of his proceedings, but threw himself on the sofa and smoked in 
silence, watching the airy curls of vapour with a complacent smile, 
He spoke at last. 

“ Did you mark her face whileI sang? It was like playing on 
some finely-strung instrument.” 

“You mean Miss Bacon? Have you been singing to her all this 
time? What are you upto? Trying to get the ‘red rapture’ into 
her face, eh? How far do you mean to go ?” 

Welby shivered, then smiled ineffably. 

“You speak coarsely and foolishly. What wrong does the warm 
sunshine do the bud when his tender gaze tempts the hard, immature 
petals to expand, and draws the perfume from the rose-red heart ?” 

Fred grunted. ‘‘ That means you are humbugging her by way of 
completing her education. Well, I suppose we must have her again 
for the second chapter of the story.” 

The promised expedition to Trefford Hold came off next day. 
Spencer Welby rode with Mr. and Miss Jernyngham, while for Fred 
was reserved the honour of driving in Mrs. Jernyngham’s victoria. 
The little lady was very gracious, but there grew upon Fred an uneasy 
sensation of some hidden purpose under her bright looks and pretty 
little speeches, and before long he arrived at it. 

‘So that is settled !” she exclaimed, with a nod in the direction of 
the riders ahead. ‘‘ Dear Eda! How happy she will be. Of course 
I love her as if she were my own child, but it will be an enormous 
satisfaction to see her safe in a home of her own.” 

“You mean they are engaged? Has Mr. Jernyngham given his 
consent ?” 

“Not yet. But he will. It rests with you.” 

‘With me? What can I have to do with it?” 

“You can make or mar your friend’s prospects just as you choose. 
And you know it!” smiling mysteriously. 

“T don’t understand you,” said Fred in trepidation ; then piqued 
by her smile, he went on impetuously: “If Mr. Jernyngham asks me 
any questions, I suppose I am bound to answer them honestly ?” 

“ And spoil the whole thing rather than hold your tongue! Let 
Eda find out for herself what his father was. He is dead and buried. 
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so what does it matter if his money survives him? Why shouldn’t 
a grazier be as good as any other Welby in Norfolk? Lord Trefford 
had the greatest respect for him.” 

Fred drew a long breath—half of relief, half of perplexity. 

“ Would you let her marry an impostor? You would leave her 
tofind out the fraud too late !” 

My dear Mr. Blount, if you were darling Eda’s step-mamma and 
as tired of her as I am, you’d sympathise with the impostor.” 

After all, the threatened interview did not come off, perhaps thanks 
to Mrs. Jernyngham’s good offices, but Fred had a bad quarter-of- 
an-hour with his conscience that night. 

“If that little cat means to let you marry her step-daughter on 
false pretences, I’ll be no party to the transaction,” he announced to 
Welby at the close of a stormy interview next day. 

“You may do as you please, but I presume you will, at least, 
complete your present engagement,” Welby replied coldly. 

“Oh, I'll finish off Daffodil. The sooner the better; there’s 
storm at hand. But I'll not meet the Jernynghams again.” 

A hot, unnaturally bright sky, with a ragged fantastic pile of dark 
clouds in the west. Daffodil was first at the tryst, standing among 
the languid, over-blown yellow flowers, her head down-bent, watching 
the sullen, stagnant water slide slowly by. 

She wore her working dress, and held her old cloak tight around 
her. She heard them coming and lifted her head to greet Welby 
with a glowing smile that made Blount shake in his shoes. The 
rose was opening with a vengeance. 

She seemed to have been told beforehand what was required of 
her, for she placed herself directly in the required attitude ; Welby 
giving some whispered suggestions that made her drop her eyelashes 
and dimple; while Fred set up his easel and got to work with a 
dogged determination to make a speedy job of it. 

He was exasperated and yet fascinated with his work. The grace- 
ful pose of her figure, the look on her uplifted face, the tender 
touch of her white slim fingers—how had he not observed before 
how white and slim they were; on the rough bark, where to-day 
there were real, veritable initials cut—by whom, he wondered—joined 
with a true lover’s knot. And the smile of languid bliss on her face, 
the light in her eyes, as she listened to Welby’s murmured talk ! 
“It’s a cowardly, blackguardly business; I’ve no right to stand by and 
see it!” he murmured half-aloud between his set teeth. Then 
again, as he worked on her firm, humorous mouth and square, resolute 
chin, he felt it almost an impertinence to suppose her so slight a 
thing as to be harmed by Welby’s sham sentiment. Surely her eyes 
were laughing beneath their dropped lashes, as if she read his 
thoughts. 

He stopped reluctantly at last when Daffodil’s patience seemed to 
have come to an end, and departed to the farm to bespeak the 
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Marrables’ dog-cart to convey him away on Sunday. Returni 
thoughtfully through the orchard, voices reached him from the river 
bank ; voices raised incautiously loud in anger and expostulation, 

“My dear girl, be reasonable. What should you in your quiet, 
safe life, here, know of the strain and stress of such an existence as 
mine? Ah, child, be happy ; forget me, or rather think of me asa 
poor toil-worn wayfarer, on whose dreary path you have cast the 
flower of a smile, whose sweetness shall brighten the rest of his 
woeful pilgrimage.” 

“That’s all stuff!” cried Miss Daffodil, with cutting decision, 
“Tt means you've got all you want, and mean to make off to town 
now the wet weather has set in. Oh, I know you! ‘ You thought 
to break a country heart for pastime ere you went to town,’ as the 
Lady's Own Penny Weekly says. He was Roland Vere de Vere, 
you know, and she was spurning him.” 

‘**But you won’t spurn me!” 

“No. More’s the pity. Well, go. Good luck to you. You 
won’t even wait to do the third picture? Would you paint me if you 
found me lying there amongst the weeds and slime to-morrow?” 

“Good heavens ! don’t talk so recklessly,” cried Blount, horrified, 
jumping down between them. She burst into a hollow laugh at his 
face and words. 

‘Reckless, am I? You don’t believe I’m in earnest? Come 
here this time to-morrow and see. You'll find me ready for your 
last sitting, and I promise never to trouble you more. Neither you 
nor anyone on earth shall ever set eyes on ’Liza Bacon again!” 

She dragged her cloak over her shoulder and started off rapidly. 
The plank-bridge had been displaced by the giving way of the bank. 
It swayed and dipped under water as she sped across, and her last 
step sent it floating adrift down the stream. Welby had made no 
attempt to follow her this time, and she had waved Blount back 
imperatively. 

“T say, Blount, I think I may as well go back with you on 
Sunday,” Welby tried to say carelessly as they turned away. 

“Do; that will allow you to keep your appointment here to 
morrow,” his friend answered sternly. 

Rain in torrents fell all that night, all the next day, all the next 
night. The two men cooped up together, by mutual consent put 
the extreme limits of their small rooms between them. Rain, and 
rain, and rain! Welby’s farewells were said and Fred’s packing 
done. Sunday came at last, and five o’clock, and then the Marrables’ 
dog-cart. 

As they drove they could see the stream swollen to a rushing 
flood, overflowing its banks, and turning the low-lying land into an 
inland sea. The waters were out to the full span of the bridge, the 
old willow stood knee-deep, and the daffodils were drowned. The 
horsés shied suddenly and then backed, refusing to cross it. Fred 
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plied the whip smartly, and soon started him again, but as he did 
so he felt his arm seized by Welby. 

“Blount! For heaven’s sake look there! What is it?” 

Fred had little attention to spare from his horse, but a glimpse of 
Welby’s face made his heart stand still fora second. He pulled up 
and looked back in the direction of his friend’s shaking, out-stretched 
hand. 

Something floated idly on the face of the water, entangled in the 
boughs of the willow. 

It was a woman’s Zulu hat, and close by a handful of dead 
daffodils. 

The two men’s eyes met in ghastly panic ; and Fred, lashing the 
horse, they fled through the driving rain at a mad gallop. 

Their train was in waiting. Welby dashed into the first carriage 
and flung himself .back in a seat, his face concealed. Another 
passenger scrambled in on Blount’s heels. 

“Hullo, Onslow!” he cried out to the fourth traveller, a young 
fellow in the opposite corner to Welby; and “ Hullo, Trefford! 
What are you doing down here?” Onslow replied. 

“Just ran down yesterday to see how my sister is getting on.” 

“Your sister? Lady Pamela? Is she in this part of the world?” 

“Yes, Overdid it racketing about at Christmas; was ordered 
country air, perfect quiet, new milk, that sort of thing. How she 
has lived through it all, I can’t imagine. But you know Pam ; ‘she 
gets a joke out of anything. She got old Nurse Bacon to take her 
in, and has been masquerading as a sweet country maiden, told every- 
one that she was Nurse’s niece by marriage, got asked out to tea up 
and down the village, went to the farm to learn to milk in case I take 
her to Canada next year, and has had a high old time.” The youth 
stopped to have a private chuckle over some particularly comic 
reminiscence. ‘Pamela made me promise not to tell, but it’s an 
awful joke. You know the artist—Tenby—Selby—what’s-his-name ? 
Pamela used to rave about his pictures. She heard he was sketching 
down there and made up her mind to get an introduction ——” 

He stopped, for Welby had started up and was making his way 
to the other end of the carriage. - 

“Look out for her portrait in the Grosvenor. I'll tell you the 
rest some other time. She is going to look up the Jernynghams to-day.” 

The train stopped at a station. Welby dragged the door open, 
sprang out and disappeared in the dusk and rain. 


No one knows who has become the proprietor of ‘ Daffodil.” 
She was not exhibited at the Grosvenor. 


_The county paper announces an approaching “ marriage in high 
life—between the Dean of Dunstanborough and Eda, only daughter 
of Philip Jernyngham, Esq.” 
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THEY tore them from their mother’s arms 
And from their childish play, 

For they said, ‘‘ We must have victims twain 
For the hungry sea to-day. 

The ocean goddess wakes from sleep, 
She stretches out her hand, 

And if she loose the water-floods 
They will o’erwhelm the land. 


‘* Her voice is in the rising storm, 
Her shadow dims the skies, 

And she shrieks aloud in every blast 
For human sacrifice ! "’ 


They drive the children down the beach— 
‘Ah! work of shame and sin— 

And bind them fast to wooden stakes 
Where the swift tide comes in; 

And then to face their awful doom 
The two young creatures wait, 

While on the dyke the gathering crowd 
Looks down to see their fate. 


Ah! mother, vain are all your prayers, 
Your sobs and tears how vain! 

Does the mighty ocean goddess reck 
Of human grief or pain? 

The tide comes rushing madly in, 
The winds blow fresh and free, 

You scarce can mark the children’s heads 
Above the angry sea. 


The throngs increase, the heathen king 
Comes down and takes his place, 

And at his side S. Wolfram stands 
With sad and troubled face : 

Vain all his prayers and preaching, vain 
His toil by day and night, 

This people walk in darkness yet, 
And will not see the light. 


“Nay, I’ll believe,” King Radbod cries, 
‘Your God is strong to save, 

If you can bring those helpless lads 
From yonder watery grave.” 

And loud he laughed—the mocking throng 
Replied with laughter loud, 

But louder Wolfram’s answer rang 
Above the jeering crowd, 


“The God I serve is strong to save 
On ocean as on land; 

The very water-floods He holds 
In the hollow of His hand, 

And if He wilis that I shall live, 
No wave shall touch my feet ; 

And if He wills that I shall die, 
Then such a death were sweet.” 


— 





* S. Wolfram, Apostle, of Friesland, laboured there from 700-720, in vain endeavours (0 
spread Christianity and to abolish the sacrifices of human lives to the Pagan deities, The 
incident chosen is the legendary account of his final triumph. 
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He turned him from the monarch’s side, 
The people held their breath ; 

Who dares to face a sea like that 
Prepares for certain death : 

The foaming waves rush wildly in 
And thunder on the shore, 

You could not hear the children’s cries 
Above that mighty roar. 


Yet swiftly down the rocky beach 
Went on the saintly man ; 

‘‘ Thrice fool is he,’’ the people cried, 
‘‘Who tempts the Goddess Ran.” 

And then a sudden silence fell 
On all who stood around, 

For Wolfram walked upon the sea 
As though on solid ground, 


As though upon some green hill-side 
Amid the flood he stood, 

And cut the children’s cruel bonds 
That bound them to the wood. 

He drew them from the sweltering tide, 
‘‘ Now, nothing fear,” spake he, 

«¢ But call on Him wko walked the waves 
In distant Galilee.’ 


And taking in his kindly grasp 
A child on either hand, 

Across the raging, trackless waste 
The three came back to land. 

‘‘Oh! mother, clasp again your sons 
Safe and unharmed,” he cried; 

‘* Now will ye not believe on Him— 
On Christ the crucified ?"’ 


With wet the children’s raiments streamed 
But Wolfram walked dry-shod ; 
Then with one voice the people cried, 
‘“‘ How great is Wolfram’s God ! 
The gods we serve are not as this, 
With all their vaunted powers : 
Oh! Wolfram, teach us of your God, 
And we will make Him ours. 


‘Then wash us in the mystic flood 
That cleanseth sin away, 
And sign us with the Holy sign 
We take for ours to-day.” 
And Wolfram rendered thanks to Heaven 
With eyes that glad tears dim, 
That Christ uplifted on His Cross 
Draws all men unto Him. 


Thus with its double meanings quaint, 
The strange old legend runs, 

How Wolfram won, for God, the hearts 
Of Friesland’s savage sons. 


CHRISTIAN BurKE. 





A SOLDIER’S DARLING. 
A True Story. 


Phypreenren JIM BATTLE was the biggest man in the regiment, 
with a heart in proportion to his frame. 

Into that heart had crept the tiniest personage, who, small as she 
was, completely filled it; little Elsie Matthison, aged six: “ that 
blessed little one,” as he always called her. Before Jim was pro- 
moted to corporal, he had acted as batman to the captain of his 
company, Elsie’s father; hence the devoted friendship which had 
sprung up between the giant and the child. 

She was the most lovable little fairy imaginable, and quite the pet 
of the regiment—the Royal Fusiliers, then quartered at Broilempore, 
in Central India. 

But it was the real or fancied likeness in her to Jim’s only little 
sister, whom he had buried just before he left England, that first 
drew Elsie into his heart. In his simple, uncouth way, he made 
quite an idol of the child. Instead of spending his frugal pay in the 
regimental canteen on beer, he would spend it in the native bazaar, 
or European shops, on small presents for his blessed little one. One 
of his most important investments had been a “ mina” (an Indian 
talking bird), in a wicker cage, whom they christened in fun the 
‘* Chowkidar,” or watchman, since it seemed always wide-awake, 
which was more than might be said, perhaps, for its namesake. 

Sometimes, on Jim’s morning visits to “the Captin’s” bungaloy, 
the native servants used to think he had gone stark staring mad. 
And well they might, to behold the stately corporal prancing up and 
down the verandah like a playful young elephant, with Miss Elsie 
perched on his broad shoulders, and “ finishing ” an imaginaryirace in 
the most approved style. Then, maybe, a loud guffaw from two or 
three officers seated at “chota hazree” with Captain and Mrs. 
Matthison, under the peepul tree in the compound, would bring the 
giant to his senses and “attention,” and make him pull himself up to 
his enormous height so suddenly as nearly to smash the amateur 
little rider’s skull against the low rafters. 

On the rebuke from her mother, “ Elsie, you young romp, gt 
down, and come here directly ! I won’t have you tease the corporal!” 
the Lilliputian jockey would dismount from her Brobdignagian steed 
and bound towards the group looking very winning and picturesque, 
with her pretty laughing face, and loose wavy tresses—rich brow, 
with a golden tinge, as if reflecting a gleam of sunshine, Then, # 
she approached the table, perhaps the youngest officer—a newly-joined 
subaltern—would swing her up into the air again and give hera 
hearty kiss, vowing that “she was a little stunner, and should be his 
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wife some day, as sure as eggs were eggs, when his ship came 
home.” 

The hot weather at Broilempore was at its height, when Europeans 
were struggling to keep cool, tortured by chronic, unquenchable 
thirst, and actual nausea at the very sight of food. No amount of 
“thermantidotes,”* ‘“ khus-khus tatties,” or punkahs could counteract 
the effect of the grilling temperature ; and outside the bungalows, the 
dry, scorching west winds, laden with particles of irritating red sand 
and dust, choked the copper-coloured atmosphere, and made the 
furnace-like glow still more unendurable. 

At night, when the wind lulled for a few hours, the air of the 
station, both without and within doors, could only be compared to 
the dry smouldering heat of a lime-kiln, during which it was almost 
impossible to obtain any natural rest, tortured as was the sensitive 
skin with the maddening aggravations of mosquitoes and “ prickly- 
heat.” In short, Broilempore, pleasant enough in the cold season, 
was by no means a bed of roses during the hot months, any more 
than any other Indian stations on the plains; and so the Fusiliers 
found to their cost. 

One sultry day after another dragged its slow length along, each 
seeming hotter and longer than the last, and everyone was panting 
for the rains to set in and cool the heavy atmosphere. As a natural 
result of the protracted heat, fever became rife throughout the can- 
tonments, and amongst those laid low for a while was little Elsie. 
But the attack was mild, and she quickly recovered from it. 

Unhappily, however, while in a state of convalescence, and tired of 
being confined in the house, she was seized with an irresistible impulse 
toslip out of bed, huddle on her clothes, and steal towards the Public 
Gardens to hear the band play. There, to his profound amazement, 
Corporal Battle came upon her, hiding behind the “milk” hedge 
which surrounded the gardens. 

It was raining—a sudden shower having descended without warning 
—the first herald of the approaching “monsoons ”—and Elsie, 
—e to seek shelter under the hedge, was rapidly getting wet 

ough. 

“Lord ha’ mussy on us! little missie! You out here in all this 
main,” cried Jim, in consternation ; “ and the faver still on ye, too! 
Why, you'll catch yer death! You naughty girl! How dare you!” 

And there and then he caught her up in his powerful arms and 
ambled off to the bungalow, to put her back in her little cot, scolding 
her right well the while. 

Elsie cried bitterly, for a cross word from kind old Jim was too 
dreadful for her to hear. 

“Oh! Jim, dear Jim! please don’t be angry with me,” she sobbed, 
piteously ; “I couldn’t help it. I’m quite well again, you know 


* : . . ea 
A contrivance for impelling a current of air into a room:—from thermos 
and antidotos, a counteractive. 
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and I only wanted to hear the music. And oh! Jim, please don't 
tell.” 

“Tell! There won’t be no need to tell, I’m fearin’; but any: 
ways, I sha’n’t,” he added, softening at her grief. ‘There; noy 
make haste into bed again, do, like a dear little angel.” And with 
that he stalked out of the room and left her to Ninneah, the ayah; 
returning presently when she was undressed and safely under the 
blankets. 

** Come, come, my little ’un,” he murmured, soothingly, stooping 
his tall form over the cot and kissing the still sobbing child, * don't 
ye cry any more, don’t ye now. Jim only done it for the best, and 
ye mustn’t mind him speakin’ sharp to ye a bit. J sha’n’t split, and 
Ninneah won't neither, will ye, Ninneah? That’s all right, then, 
Good-night, my little ’un, and God bless ye.” 

As the honest corporal wended his way back to barracks he felt a 
painful dread as to the result of his little pet’s escapade ; and, alas, 
his apprehensions proved only too well founded. In a very few 
days the bungalow of the Matthisons was the scene of anxious grief, 
In a room, darkened by every ingenious appliance for keeping out 
the heat and glare, lay the wasted form of poor little Elsie, who had 
paid the penalty of her indiscretion by bringing on a fresh attack of 
fever, which had developed into a malignant type. 

The distracted father and mother, who watched day and night 
beside their darling, fancied they saw that frail floweret fading slowly 
before their eyes; and as the dread suspicion dawned upon them, 
they clung to the child with a wild despair at heart, and poured out 
their prayers to God in His mercy to avert the cruel blow. 

Ninneah, notwithstanding Jim’s coaxing, had duly reported Elsie’s 
dangerous freak, and had brought upon the little girl a much severer 
scolding than the kind-hearted corporal’s, although the latter seemed 
to her by far the most dreadful. Ah! how the doting parents now 
regretted every harsh word spoken to the little truant, who seemed so 
surely gliding from their hands; how tenderly they nursed and petted 
her, and wished that they could bear instead that angry fever, which 
childlike folly had provoked ! 

The room dedicated to Elsie was, like most Indian bedrooms, on 
the ground floor, and opened on to her parents’; though Ms. 
Matthison scarcely used their own apartment since her little darling’s 
illness, for she would never leave the side of her cot, and only took 
snatches of sleep on a chair-bed made up close at hand. 

For some days after the relapse Elsie scarce spoke, even to her 
mother ; and while the fever was at its height, was in an unconscious 
state. But the virulent malady left its victim suddenly, when she 
was able once more to recognise those around her. 

It had left her, true; but oh! how changed! What a poor, 
emaciated little wreck of her former self! a mere shadow of the 
blithesome child whose roguish laugh was wont to ring through the 
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house and cheer its inmates like the notes of a carolling bird. 
The doctor had pronounced the crisis past, but the mother, with 
maternal instinct, 4zew that their child was still in imminent danger. 
The violent fever had so fearfully reduced her little frame that there 
was too good cause for apprehension ; and where the strongest man 
is often unable to battle against such utter prostration, what chance, 
she thought, had this poor feeble infant ? 

As soon as Elsie recovered consciousness, her mind seemed to 
wander back to her delinquency, in having played the truant on that 
fatal evening; and the first words she whispered were to beg for- 
giveness of her mother, who was watching by her cot, alone ; Captain 
Matthison being absent on garrison duty at the time. 

“My darling pet,” murmured the poor sorrowing lady, in choked 
accents, and pressing her lips to the little burning brow, “‘ we were 
only vexed for a moment, and for your own dear sake; we must 
think of nothing now but how soon we can make you well again.” 

The child shook her head and smiled faintly. 

“T don’t think I shall ever get better, mamma, dear,” she answered. 
*T feel so ill—so tired and ill—I’m afraid God must be very angry 
with me, mamma.” 

She could not help remembering that even dear, kind old Jim had 
been cross with her on that occasion, and in her extreme lassitude 
fancied she must have done something very wicked, for which God 
was punishing her. 

Her mother tried to soothe the poor wandering little mind, and 
assured her that He would hear her prayers and forgive her for 
every fault, when she said anxiously : 

“Mamma, will you ask Him, please? I can’t alone.” 

The grief-stricken mother then knelt down by the bed, and at her 
behest prayed aloud long and earnestly, and besought compassion 
on that tender lamb, the child’s parched lips moving in tremulous 
whispers as she repeated the words. Elsie then seemed more com- 
posed and happy ; and afterwards, when her mother had given her 
some cooling draught and smoothed out her feverish pillow, she fell 
into a peaceful sleep that lasted nearly two hours. 

When she awoke at length it was evening, and the music of one 
of the bands was heard playing in the public gardens. As the 
distant melody stole into the sick-room, a sweet smile flickered 
across the small white face of the little sufferer, and Elsie opeued 
her eyés and closed them again, in tranquil ecstasy at the strains. 

Even in health, it is a delicious feeling to be awakened gradually 
from sleep by soft music stealing in upon the senses; but to the 
dying, whose emotional impulse is ethereal rather than mortal, the 
earthly harmony floats through the air in the sound of a heavenly 
song, and lifts the panting soul upward to the realms of angels’ 
minstrelsy, 

Elsie listened as in a trance until the music ceased, when she 
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re-opened her eyes and murmured gently : “ Mamma, darling, is thy 
God’s band I hear? Has He sent it to play me up to heaven? 
Yes, yes, I think it must be. This is His answer to our prayer 
mamma ; and—and I’m going soon—very soon now.” 

She ceased speaking for a few moments, and Mrs. Matthison, 
weeping silently in suppressed agony, placed a cool sponge to the 
little hot lips, which presently moved again in a fainter murmur, 

“TI want to say good-night now, but—I cannot—I can’t remember 
anything, and it is getting so dark. Where is Jim, mamma? Has 
he not been here to see me? Oh! I must see dear old Jim befor 
—before God takes me away.” 

Yes, little Elsie, every day in the broiling sun has Jim made his 
pilgrimage to learn tidings of his “little ’un”; and often three and 
four times in the day, when he could get away from barracks, has the 
faithful soldier wandered to where his “‘ sweet darlint ” lay sick unto 
death. She was too ill to see anyone, and Jim had never dared even 
ask to be admitted, although a painful apprehension, increasing every 
hour, made him yearn with a terrible longing to look upon her little 
face once more. 

At that very moment when she inquired for him he was leaning 
against the stone pillar of the gateway only a few yards off, hovering 
near the spot after his usual visit, and clinging, as it were, to this frail 
link ’twixt him and another world. As he stood thus his stalwart 
form shook with passionate grief, for he felt too surely that his little 
friend was going to leave him for ever; nor did he attempt to restrain 
the scorching tears which rolled down his bronzed cheeks at the 
grievous, heart-breaking thought. 

“Would you like to see Jim, my darling?” asked her mother, in 
reply to Elsie’s gentle mutterings. ‘Shall I send for him?” 

“ Yes—oh! yes—please do, mamma. I—I want to speak to him 
so much !” 

They had not far to send, and in a few minutes the tall soldier 
stood beside the little cot. He had greeted the welcome summons 
with a thrill of delight, and hastened to obey with quick, though 
noiseless footsteps. But oh! what crushing sorrow succeeded that 
momentary joy, when he looked with swimming eyes on the tiny 
wreck before him ! 

He entered the room on tip-toe, and his tread was marvellous] 
soft, but the child’s quick ear detected his presence in a moment, 
although he moved so cautiously. With a mournful little smile— 
what a painful contrast to the merry, laughing glance he knew 9 
well !—she held out her poor thin hand to him, and he took it 
tenderly in his, while his strong frame was convulsed with a deep 
sob, which all his efforts could not control. 

“You mustn’t cry, Jim,” she whispered, gently. ‘I have longed 
to see you to tell you this—to tell you how happy I feel, and—and 
—you’re not angry with me now, are you, dear? Mamma his 
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forgiven me, and you never said a cross word to me till—till the 
other night, did you ?—when I know I deserved it.” 

Jim shook his head, he could not speak. 

“Yes, dear, I did. But never mind. I—I wanted to tell you 
something else.” She paused for a minute, as if to collect her 
thoughts and gather strength to speak. ‘ Do you know, Jim, I’m 
going away—from you all, but I want you—never to forget me—and 
always—to be the same kind, good old Jim—that Elsie loves so 
much; and—and you'll keep the chowkidar for my sake, won’t you, 
dear? Now kiss me—once more.” 

Poor Jim, with aching heart, which ached the more from the 
torturing efforts to conceal his grief, bent down over his little play- 
fellow and kissed her for the last time. Then, after another pause, 
she continued, her murmurs growing fainter and fainter :— 

“Yes, Iam going away—far away now—to your dear little sister 
you told me of, and we will watch over you together. But you must 
be so good, Jim; and you must always think of us both up in 
heaven—and come to see us—by-and-by. I know how you loved 
her, dear, just as you love me; and last night—I dreamt I saw her 
—and to-night—to-night I am going to where she is. Hark! there 
it is again!” 

She held up a finger to hush them from sobbing, and her eyes 
became fixed on the ceiling with a far, far away look, for at that 
moment the distant music of the band was heard again, the floating 
harmony rising and falling on the fitful breeze. 

The dying child listened with a calm seraphic expression on her 
little wan face, as the low sweet strains were wafted to her ears ; and 
presently her lips moved again, when her mother leant down to 
catch the slightest whisper. 

“Yes, it is the band, mamma. God’s angels, so bright, so 
beautiful. Oh, kiss me. They are waiting—waiting to take me now.” 

The anxious listeners heard no more. The whispers died out in a 
weak, trembling sigh,— 

‘¢ And softly, from that hush’d and darken'd room, 
Two angels issued where but one went in.” 


She had fled! Little Elsie had followed the earthly music on its 
upward flight ; then leaving it, was carried far beyond the reach of 
mortal sounds, to be welcomed at the gates of heaven by God’s holy 
choir. Mourn not for her, sorrowing parents, ’twere better thus— 
better that she should leave this tear-stained world, this perilous 
land of woe, while she deemed it yet a paradise, and knew nought of 
the heavy chains which weigh the full-grown mortal to the dust. 

Weep not for her, Jim Battle, weep not that Jesus has taken thy 
little darling to His bosom, where she nestles now in everlasting 
peace and joy. She is safe there. Under His protecting love and 
mercy that blessed little one is now blessed indeed. 
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Nearly three months have passed since he lost his little treasure, 
and still, like a faithful dog, Jim pays daily visits to a certain small 
mound in the Station Cemetery which, for some time, is all that 
marks the spot where she lies. The grass had grown green and long 
over the little grave ere a marble slab was placed at its head in 
loving memory—for the mason had been slow to execute the order— 
but when at length it did appear, the beautiful inscription on its 
face seemed to open afresh the wound in the honest soldier’s heart, 
Each day, with a sort of sorrowful pleasure, Jim Battle spelt out the 
following touching lines, inscribed beneath that name so sweet in his 
recollection : 








Another little form asleep, 
And a little spirit gone ; 
Another little voice is hush’d, 
And a little angel born : 
Two little feet have gone the way 
To the home beyond the skies; 
And our hearts are like the void that comes 
When a strain of music dies. 


The birds that sit on the branch above 
Now sing a requiem 

To the beautiful little sleeping form 
That used to sing to them. 

But never again will the little lips 
To their songs of love reply ; 

For that silvery voice is blended with 
The minstrelsy on high. 


“Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” St. Matthew xix. 14. 


THEODORE A. SHARPE. 
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